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Visits to Churches 
XV. The Universalist National Memorial Church 


Six or eight times a year I attend the 
Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, D. C., and almost always I 
assist in the service. Not the least import- 
ant of my offices is the position of pas- 
tor-emeritus of the church. Couden, 
Powers, Rice and Perkins, the men who 
have filled the office of pastor since my day, 
have been comrades and brothers. I never 
feel critical, because I know the difficulties 
inherent in the Washington field, and the 
ministers, so far as I know, have never 
believed me to be critical. 

A series of dark days culminated in 
misty rain on November 8, and the at- 
tendance at the National Church was 
small. But there was a choir of thirty- 
three, with Dr. Harned at the great organ, 
and they sang gloriously. And Dr. Per- 
kins preached the sermon, a strong one. 
It was on a theme that I have heard him 
discuss several times, ‘‘Loving God with 
the Mind,” but he applied it to the mo- 
mentous events of the hour and so made 
it new. 

He believes that the addition which 
Jesus made to the old Jewish command- 
ment was not an accident, but that Jesus 
sensed what he was doing when he added 
mind to the commandment to love God 
with all our heart, soul and strength. As 
a true liberal, of course, the preacher held 
that it was an injunction to seek new 
truth in every field. His utterances were 
in striking contrast to what is coming to- 
day from Germany, Russia, Italy and other 
countries. He declared with intense con- 
viction that when the search for new truth 
is blocked, religion itself must die. And 
he took the congregation into the realm of 
high morals when he asked how the in- 
dividual received rumors of evil in the life 
of a friend—with gloating, or with sorrow, 
and determination to ascertain the truth. 
With vivid illustrations from John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, he drove home the 
truth that the American way is the way of 
absolute equality before the law. 

Even Communists under our own system 
are entitled to a free expression of opinion, 
and a sacred obligation rests upon the re- 
ligious man to see that their rights are 
safetuarded and maintained. It was well 
worth walking or driving over wet and 
slippery pavements to hear this great orator 
of the Universalist Church. 

It is a striking commentary on the times 
that more people turn out in Pink Hill, 
North Carolina, to hear such a preacher 
than in Washington. But of course the at- 
tendance at our church in Washington is 
better on many Sundays of the year. If 
the drift of intellectuals back to the church 
which Norman Hapgood sees, continues, 
this liberal church in Washington ought to 
be packed to the doors every Sunday. 

There was activity on every floor of 
the parish house in the hour before church 


services. The classes were not large, but 
functioning. Last Sunday with eighty-two 
present, was the largest school so far this 
year, but attendance that day was helped 
by the presence of Miss Lenroot, head of 
the Children’s Bureau. One of her chiefs 
of division was present Nov. 8, making 
the point that the evils in our factory sys- 
tem can never be corrected until people 
like those in the National Church know 
and care about them. Miss Eleanor 
Bonner is head of all the church school 
work, and is a competent, clear-headed, 
progressive person. 

As I went from the entrance where I 
had been meeting the people to the vestiaire 
upstairs back of the pulpit, I had an im- 
pulse to go up the center aisle. I found 
myself all alone in the church, lights out, 
and only the light of a dark day falling 
on the marvelously rich, beautiful windows. 
I had just a hint given me on that slow 
walk back to the chancel and then out by a 
choir door, of what the Memorial Church 
itself can do and is doing day by day. 
simply by standing there on the Avenue of 
the Presidents in Washington. 

JVs 


* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


Dean Henry H. Meyer, of the School of 
Religious Education and Social Service of 
Boston University, was the speaker at the 
meeting of the Boston Universalist Club, 
Nov. 9. Dean Meyer, whose father and 
mother were native-born Germans, has 
visited Germany several times since the 
World War. Attempting to tell the whole 
story about the Nazi government of Ger- 
many, he stirred up a commotion some 
months ago in the columns of the Boston 
newspapers and in Zions Herald, to which 
publication he had contributed an article. 
He was accused of over-friendliness to the 
Nazi regime and of suppressing the darker 
side of the picture. 

He greatly interested the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club, stating that he could talk 
frankly with them with the consciousness 
that he was among friends and would not 
be misquoted. 

The club begins the season with Victor 
A. Friend in the chair as presiding officer. 
The opening meeting was held in the beauti- 
ful grill room ‘of the Boston City Club. 
Mr. Friend made a brief inaugural address 
as president, in which he expressed full 
confidence in the ideals of the club and in 
its future. He thanked the club for giving 
him an able executive committee. Several 
men joined the club. The hour of dinner 
was set back to six, to reduce the long 
period of waiting between the close of 
business and the club dinner. Nine- 
tenths of the members do not go home be- 
fore the dinner. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. Thecertainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


REASONS FOR THANKSGIVING 


T this writing we have not seen the Thanksgiving 

Day proclamations, if they have been issued, 

but we have our own reasons for thanksgiving. 

They are not, however, tied up with the verdict in the 
recent national referendum. They exist though the 
party for which we voted won, and they would have 
existed if a party for which we did not vote had won. 

They relate primarily to our existing at all. Here 
we are alive, in an amazing universe, and perfectly 
conscious of it. We can look about us and note how 
the machinery of the universe operates, the sun moving 
by each day as we spin around and the whole expanse 
of the heavens going on at night. We can see the 
wear and tear of heat and cold, of wind and water, 
and the delicate repairs constantly being made. 
We haven’t really begun to examine the machinery 
of the universe, and we have it before us to do. 

We are thankful that the earth which is our 
special possession is inhabited by such an extraordi- 
nary creature as homo sapiens. We are witnesses of 
the cities man is building, of the machines which 
carry him around the world, of the curious things he 
contrives to add to his pleasure, of the medley of his 
inter-relationships, and of the places that he goes to 
in his mind. Verily, man is a marvel. Of course he 
gets dangerous at times, to himself and to others, but 
at least he is not a saber-toothed tiger or a flying ser- 
pent, and he is discovering how not to be dangerous. 

We are thankful for man who does not leave his 
sick to die untended, or his crippled to limp through 
life unhelped, for a creature who lays up food for the 
future instead of simply gorging himself on a “kill,” 
and who has some concern that all shall be warmed 
and fed, for a human animal that can look at the trees 
and know that they are beautiful, and catch some- 
thing of their beauty on a canvas or put it into words, 
for a being who can ask whence and whither, how and 
why, who can look and see, seek and find, pray and 
hear. 

There are great possibilities for thanksgiving in 
the universe and in the race, but they fall into the 
background when we consider self. It is a difficult, 
unmanageable possession at times, this self—this “T’’ 
—hbut here it is with reason and will, still unhorsed 
and riding hard. Perhaps in the very next year some- 
one will invent a new snaffle or curb which will let us 
ride with easier hand. Perhaps we have them now if 
we only knew. Perhaps we can find out. Some able 


men say that human resources are practically unde- 
veloped. 

In any event, here is the universe, the race, the 
self—an independent ego—on Thanksgiving Day 
1936, and we realize that it is not too late to make 
life serene and beautiful and divine. 


** * 


PROGRESS IN THE ELECTION 
NON-PARTISAN 


N New York City the new city charter was ap- 
proved by the voters in the last election, two to 
one. This vote is especially significant because 

a vigorous fight was made on the charter, and es- 
pecially on its strong city planning provisions. “‘Each 
borough is better fitted to plan its own future,”’ said 
the opposition. ‘It will pave the way for dictator- 
ship.”” But the voters adopted the charter. A new 
planning commission will come into existence, whose 
duty will be to prepare a master plan and to recom- 
mend subsequent changes in it. In each borough 
there will be a non-salaried advisory commission. 
Long range planning will take the place of the hit and 
miss growth of the great city of New York. 

A bulletin of the Public Administration Clearing 
House of Chicago quotes Walter Blucher, executive 
director of the American Society of Planning Officials, 
as saying: “Few big cities of the country have as strong 
provisions for a planning commission as those of the 
New York charter.”’ Detroit’s commission, often re- 
ferred to, is largely advisory. 

The voters of five cities and one county decided 
in the last election to put nearly all municipal em- 
ployees under civil service. 

In California, the voters approved a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit further consolidation of 
city and county governments. San Francisco has long 
had a consolidated government. In the interest of 
simplicity and economy other cities should have it. 
Florida voters passed a constitutional amendment 
permitting city-county consolidation in Key West, 
a town that has been bankrupt for a number of years. 

This movement for economy in government 
ought not to depend on bankruptcy. Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York State saw clearly the 
waste and extravagance involved in keeping up 
county governments. 

Office-holders and people who want to be office- 
holders hate to see the number of offices reduced. 


THAT WAS 
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Taxpayers are not alive to the necessity of saving 
money along these lines. There is sentiment for keep- 
ing up the old organizations, as there is sentiment for 
keeping up separate churches of twenty members. 
Yet progress was made in the last election, and these 
changes eventually will be made by enlightened self- 


interest. 
* * 


“LORD, I THANK THEE”’ 


E need constantly to remind ourselves that sins 
like self-sufficiency called forth the sternest 
condemnation of the Master. He himself 

was of the pure in heart who see God, but he could be 
gentle and compassionate where fleshly sins were in- 
volved. But when sin became respectable and at- 
tached to closed minds he assailed it without mercy. 
His illustration of the Pharisee who prayed, “Lord, 
I thank Thee that I am not as other men,” has be- 
come a classic. 

The worst thing about self-sufficiency is that 
people do not know that they have it. They often 
honestly believe that they belong to a superior class, 
that birth and breeding, or money, or some other form 
of power, has made them perfectly competent to lay 
down the law for the rest of humanity. They deeply 
resent anything which touches their privileges or 
diminishes their power and importance. And we fear 
that many of us who are not Pharisees of the obnoxious 
type have something of that kind of Pharisee about 
us. The worst thing about the self-sufficient man 
is that often truth comes into sight and he picks 
falsehood instead of truth, and goodness comes into 
the world and he prefers evil to goodness. Let us not 
at this Thanksgiving time directly or indirectly pray 
the prayer of the Pharisee, but get down on the level 


with the publican and let him lead us in our devotions. 
* # 


PROF. JEROME DAVIS IS THROUGH AT YALE 


ROF. JEROME DAVIS has been virtually dis- 
missed from his position on the faculty of the 
Yale Divinity School. His contract expired 
and was not renewed. The action has resulted in severe 
criticism of the university by papers like Zions Herald 
and The Christian Century. Dr. Hartman, in spite of 
personal differences with Professor Davis, has come out 
strongly against institutions yielding to the clamor 
of powerful alumni, and then giving out reasons for 
the action which may be reasons, but which are not 
the deep important ones. 

It is said in behalf of the university authorities 
that Professor Davis is not a true scholar, that he 
does many things of a scholarly kind in a hurried and 
careless way. It is said that his courses are not 
especially popular. All this naturally is denied by his 
friends. 

We are not taking up the cudgels either for or 
against the university. We do not know the facts. 
We have a high regard for the institution and no 
hostility to the professor. Cne of his greatest assets 
is the almost impassioned defense of him by Prof. 
Douglas C. Macintosh, his colleague on the faculty. 

Before expressing our own opinion we shall await 
the result of the investigation which doubtless will 
be made by the American Association of University 


Professors. If Davis‘is right they will say so. If Yale 
is right they will say so. 

Now we must content ourselves with the two 
obvious generalities that it is outrageous for moneyed 
people to use the money power, directly or indirectly, 
to destroy competent teachers or ministers whose 
economic views differ from their own, and it is equally 
outrageous not to be able to pry a radical, as well as 
a conservative, out cf a position, without a campaign 
of misrepresentation. 

* * 
A RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB SELECTION* 


T is time that someone showed us how Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism and the other great 
religions of the world are being modified by the 

impact of modern thought. Dr. Alban G. Widgery 
has done that in “Living Religions and Modern 
Thought.” It is a fascinating up-to-date study of a 
dozen world religions, including Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Widgery, who has taught at great uni- 
versities in India and England, is now professor of 
philosophy at Duke University in this country. 


His work,. “The Comparative Study of Religions,” is | 


a standard treatise. 

Recently the newspapers have carried descrip- 
tions of the Sikh religion because of the possibility of 
millions of ‘‘untouchables’ in India embracing it. 
His chapter on Jainism and Sikhism is therefore es- 
pecially timely. Here is a pregnant sentence: “It is 
interesting to notice the very great difference between 
Jainism and Sikhism, both of which have their own 
intrinsic merits. On the one hand Jainism places all 
of its emphasis on the nature and life of the soul: its 
fundamental truth is the spiritual nature of man, and 
the ideal that it sets is his innermost and highest 
spirituality. On the other hand, Sikhism places its 
greatest emphasis—though not the whole—on the 
nature of God and the life of the soul in its devotion 
to God.” 

Jainism is somewhat cold. Sikhism on the sub- 
jective side is somewhat shallow. How many times 
have we heard the same distinctions made between 
Unitarianism and Universalism! 

Universalists, because of their special interest. 
in Japan, will turn to the discussion of Shinto, and 
most of them will be surprised to find that Shintoism 
is much more than an obsolete mythology or a politi- 
eal ritual. “Its power is not in its dogmas, not in 
forms of worship: it is a spirit, the spirit of old Japan.” 
Animistic, polytheistic, as Shintoism seems, there is 
in it, according to the author, a tendency toward 
monotheism. 

Professor Widgery quotes a western writer as 
stating the essential spirit of Shinto in these words: 
“Never mind the praise or blame of fellowmen, but 
act so that you need not be ashamed before the gods 
of the Unseen. If you desire to practice true virtue, 
learn to stand in awe of the Unseen and that will 
prevent you from doing wrong. ... You cannot 
hope to live more than a hundred years under the 
most favorable circumstances, but as you will go to 
the Unseen Realm of Oho-kuni-nishi after death and 


*Living Religions and Modern Thought. 
Press. New York. Price $2.50. 
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be subject to His rule, learn betimes to bow down 
before Him.” 

; The work is one of profound scholarship, but is 
written in such a delightful easy style that it is fas- 
cinating reading. 

* Ox 


BRIDGES BRING THINGS TOGETHER 


N November 12, the President of the United States 
left a cabinet meeting, pressed a key and 
opened the San Francisco-Oakland bridge. 

This bridge is eight and one quarter miles long 

_ over water and tideland and three miles additional in 

- approaches. It cost $77,000,000 and was three years 

in building. 

In the building twenty-four men laid down their 
live, and 1,187 were injured. On the Oakland side 
it is 192 feet above water, on the San Francisco side 
216 feet. Passenger automobiles go tearing over the 
new bridge at forty-five miles per hour on a six-lane 
track. Trucks cross on a lower level. Train tracks 
will be laid later. 

As visitors describe it, it is a stirring travel ex- 

' perience to cross this bridge. One leaves the Jand and 

goes to sea. The views from the bridge are awe- 
inspiring. 

But the bridge is more than an example of com- 
petent building. It is a revelation of the human spirit 
which leaps out to meet and overcome obstacles. And 
it is a symbol of what is possible in uniting the sep- 
arated. 

We have our work cut out for us as religionists. 
It is to build strong and beautiful bridges across all 
the chasms of sect, race, class and nation. And the 
place to begin is just where we are now. 

* * 


CHILDREN’S SERMONS* 


R. CARL 8S. WEIST, pastor of the Mount Ver- 
non, New York, Community Church, has just 
published fifty of his most successful talks to 

boys and girls ranging in age from ten to fifteen years. 
In general they are based on the minister’s own ex- 
periences, and, like all vital first-hand experience, they 
probably reached their mark. 

In any event, they are helpful to men who face 
the problem of talking to children every week. 

“Calamity Jane,” “Alibi Ike,” and “Roosevelt 
the Gentleman,” are the titles of the first three, and 
“Two Ways of Treating a Neighbor,” “ ‘Reel’ Boys 
and Girls,” and ‘‘Are You a Jelly Fish?” are the titles 
of the last three. 

Probably some men could tell these same stories, 
more or less modified by their own experiences, but 
more men will be stimulated by this book to dig along 
similar lines and find experiences in their own lives. 

The author says he is suspicious of a sermon to 
children that is too cordially received by older people. 
It makes him think that he has been addressing the 
elders over the heads of the children. We wonder if 
grown-ups everywhere do not welcome almost any 
children’s story. Probably more sermons for adults 
would reach the mark if they were stories. 


*Fifty Sermon Talks for Boys and Girls. By Carl 8S. Weist. 
Willett Clark and Co. Chicago. Price $1.50. 


Not everybody is a good story-teller, but the art 
can be learned. 

On the day that Dr. Weist’s book reached us 
we heard a group of ministers discuss the children’s 
sermon. The group was made up of young and old. 
We were struck by the number of men who preach 
children’s sermons, by the modifications of church ser- 
vices involved in fitting the sermon in, and by the fact 
that changes in public worship for a new day may be 
coming faster than some of us realize. Apparently the 
scripture is being fulfilled: “‘A little child shall lead 
them.” 

Dr. Weist is one of the aggressive, successful lead- 
ers along new lines, and this book is practically certain 
to have a large sale. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In one of the chapters of his new book, ‘“Chris- 
tianity in Thought and Practice,’ the Archbishop of 
York says: “There is one really strong argument 
against the use of armed force; it is that none of us is 
good enough to use it without moral deterioration. 
As soon as fighting begins, passions are released which 
strangle high aspirations, and the spirit of truth is 
stifled in the hearts of men.” 


Colorado, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, and South 
Carolina adopted constitutional amendments at the 
last election to permit the states to participate in the 
federal social security program. Nevada and Wash- 
ington defeated such amendments. Oregon defeated 
a proposed amendment that would have forced the 
state to withdraw from cooperation with the national 
social security act. 


The International Conventions of the Disciples 
of Christ in Kansas City succeeded in every respect 
except attendance at mass meetings. In our judg- 
ment the day of convention mass meetings is ended, 
and something far more vital will take their place. 


At its recent convention the United Church of 
Canada took a courageous step in passing a resolution 
approving the establishment of clinics under control 
of Provincial Departments of Public Health for edu- 
cation in birth control. 


The doctrine of the responsibility of man for the 
progress of the race does not mean that man has to 
shoulder the whole load. The heavy loads seldom 
crush when we realize the constant help of God. 


Is our definition of religion so broad that we have 
to say that the fanatical, self-sacrificing devotion of 
Russian Communists to their cause is essential re- 
ligion? And even if they are rabid atheists? 


Colorado, a pioneer state in the adoption of suf- 
frage for women, at the last election voted down a 
provision to allow women to serve on juries. 


“No theory of man can live,” said Dr. W. L. 
Sullivan in his “Journal,’’ just published, “unless it 
makes live.” 
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The Function of Liberalism in a World of 
Rising Authorities 
IV. A Philosophy of Liberalism 


Clarence R. Skinner 


BC IBERALISM in the large, universal sense, has 
MO} never succeeded in formulating such a clear- 
PA} cut body of doctrine that people could lay 
fem) hold of it as a concrete system. It has often 
failed to rouse and sustain enthusiasm because it 
seems vague and shifting. Among the profound 
thinkers who have believed in the liberal way of life 
there has been a lack of agreement on a program, and a 
lack of closely-knit organization, so that it has been 
impossible to point directly at a specific creed and 
Sav em laisdst.-: 

The reasons for this plight are not difficult to see, 
and to some extent inhere in the nature of the free 
mind. In the first place the movement for emancipat- 
ing the whole personality is a complex task, with in- 
finite ramifications, and it is therefore inevitable that 
some folk would be interested in one aspect, others in 
a quite different field. The two might not sense their 
unity of purpose beneath the apparent diversity. 
Liberals frequently do not know their fellows because 
they may be hammering away at such different ob- 
jectives. A movement with a single, close-knit, im- 
mediate purpose is more readily seen and grasped. 

Furthermore, no one man has originated the sys- 
tem and given the stamp of his personality to it. 
Emerson’s remark that “in youth we are mad for per- 
sons” applies to all ages and eras. We want the 
“word made flesh” so that we can see it. A leader 
symbolizes truth and arouses devotion. An ab- 
straction leaves people cold, with a dim sense of moral 
obligation but little glowing desire to sacrifice. The 
bewildering number of liberals with their wide variety 
of appeals is confusing and leaves the mind in a quan- 
dary. 

Again, liberalism seems to be a fight rather than 
a system. It appears spotty, unconnected, like a 
series of skirmishes in a war. We do not see armies in 
their entirety nor do we sense the plan of campaign, 
but here we see a salient, there another. Liberals 
seem to have a low boiling point when it comes to 
something which challenges their faith at one par- 
ticular point, at one particular moment of time; but 
the sense of a “five year plan” or its equivalent is lost 
in a series of sporadic outbursts. 

Finally, and by no means least of causes, is the 
dilemma of liberalism, which on the one side sadly 
needs a definite philosophy, but is in constant fear 
lest that very need betray the free mind into the 
errors of illiberalism. The warning of Fmerson is 
basic: “The spirit buildeth her an house, then the 
house becometh a prison for the spirit.”’ Confronted 
with such a difficulty, it is inevitable that emancipators 
should be hesitant about becoming jailers. Once a 
creed is formulated it might beccme as unchanging as 
fate. 

For the above reasons, and perhaps for many 
others, liberalism has escaped the magic of the “di- 


vinely concrete” and has failed of organization into 
a system which can be grasped, waved before people, 
and pointed out. 

The need for clear statement, however, is so great 
that some thinkers feel impelled to give shape and 
color to this urge which has been of such tremendous 
significance throughout the leng struggle of man. 
Perhaps the most comprehensive and effective work 
in this field has been done by Dr. Bruce Brotherston 
in his recent volume, ‘‘A Philosophy for Liberalism,” 
the very title of which is thought-provoking. In this 
treatise the idea is developed that there are certain 
fundamentals common to liberals, whether they date 
back to Euripides and Jeremiah or whether they are 
persons in our modern era such as Jane Addams or 
Gandhi. He has explored the common ground and 
has organized it into a consistent and stimulating 
thought structure. 

This chapter will be an unambitious but sincere 
attempt to put into brief space and compact form the 
essence of the liberal philosophy, fcr there must be 
some basic principles. No movement can expect to 
flourish if it consists merely of a series of sporadic 
and unconnected explosions. There must be a con- 
tinuum of viewpoint, and a solid something to serve 
as foundation for the superstructure. We shell borrow 
from many, especially from Dr. Brothersten, and we 
shall hope that the result will help to clarify the think- 
ing and believing of liberals who are deeply concerned 
over the subject. 

(a) A starting point in the liberal philosophy is 
belief in man. Implied in every emancipation and re- 
form is the truth that man is worth working for and | 
that at the core of human nature is a something sound + 
and good. Personality must be a fndamental value, | 
else why should Moses have set his people free, why 
should Mohammed have striven to lift his contempo- 
raries out of tribal paganism into the heights of ethical 
monotheism, why should Pasteur have struggled and_ | 
suffered to eradicate disease? Behind every prison — 
reform is the theory that even our degenerates and | 
murderers would respond to treatment which is half- 
way decent and worthy of a human being. The 
tremendous energies now being spent on improving 
the lot of the poor and exploited assume that the un- 
skilled laborer, living on the thin edge of starvation, 
without the refinements of his more fortunate brother, 
is still a man and of value in the universal scheme of 
things. When a Jew or a Negro or any minority group | 
is outrageously treated and crushed by the heavy | 
weight of prejudice, the liberal rushes to his defense. 
Why? Is it merely a soft sentimentalism or a philan- 
thropic romanticism? It is something far more radi- 
calthan that. Not overlooking the existence of mushy 
morality, there is here a hard and realistic doctrine | 
which is a determined, unsurrendered faith in man. | 

Note that we do not acclaim man’s perfection, nor | 
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do we say that every man lives a life worthy of his 
heritage. We state unequivocally that, despite man’s 
weaknesses and failings, there is something in the 
great majority of human beings as they have lived in 
all times and in all countries which is sound and fun- 
damentally good. Yes,men may be easily misled, they 
can be bullied and frightened, they will on occasion 
enter into a socialized hysteria which turns them 
temporarily into animals with a rage for destruction. 
The cynic has plenty of illustrations for argument. 
But such instances are the exception, not the rule. 
The liberal believes that there is something in war 
which calls forth an effort for peace, something in evil 
which creates a desire for good. The history of man- 
kind is one long story of heroic battle against injustice, 
hate, and superstition. We don’t always win. Far 
from it. We sometimes die fighting, sometimes we 
surrender. But the vast multitude, “unnamed, un- 
honored, and unsung,” struggle on toward the dis- 
tant goal of things of good repute. 

This faith in man inspires confidence in three 
phases of human nature, namely, in the power of in- 
telligence to analyze and solve the problems of living; 
in the inherent moral capacity to choose the right; and 
in the social ability to meet the difficulties of shifting 
and confusing social forces. It is difficult to see 
grounds for such a faith when we compare ourselves 
with Utopia. or when the evils of the present are mag- 
nified against the longed-for ‘“‘shape of things to 
come.” But grounds for such confidence can be seen 
when we look backwards in time and see what in- 
telligence has accomplished. 

All we have to do is to compare the fields of knowl- 
edge at the present time with the areas of ignorance 
of the past to appreciate the triumphs of the mind. 
It must not be forgotten that during only five thousand 
years of recorded history we have measured the cosmos, 
written the story of the earth, learned laws of matter, 
and have begun to understand the psyche. An in- 
strument which has come thus far in bringing order 
out of chaos, and has triumphed against such stu- 
pendous obstacles, should be trusted to go on at a 
geometric ratio of progression until it has leaped some 
of the high hurdles confronting man on the track 
which stretches out towards knowledge. It is plati- 
tudinous to remark that there will always be problems 
to solve, and maladjustments to right. There will 
always be failures and suffering. The liberal does 
not deny the difficulty, he merely says that human 
intelligence has thus far enabled man to “muddle 
through,” and that he will therefore succeed in go- 
ing on, haltingly, uncertainly, but going on. 

Confidence in man’s desire and ability to choose 
the right rather than evil rests, again, on history. If 
it were possible to call the roll of communities and na- 
tions during the past thousands of years, would we 
find the great majority voting on the side of justice 
as against injustice, good as against evil, as they saw 
the issue in their time and place? A liberal believes 
that when issues are clearly defined, and when men 
can see the significance of the choice before them, they 
will cast their lot on the side of moral good and social 
justice. Misconception and bungling, yes; but, on 
the whole, and over a period of time, people will see the 
good and will work for it. Sin and selfishness, yes; 
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but always there exists the passion to war against 
them. The sociologists point out that much of so- 
called sin is the result either of faulty environment, 
bad heredity, or cultural lag. To overcome a modicum 
of the evils which arise from these causes would re- 
quire herculean strength, but they are vulnerable. 
Can a liberal in his senses declare that he believes 
in man’s ability to solve social problems when he Icoks 
at the present world? Yes, just this. Our sensi- 
tiveness to maladjustment, our suffering at suffering, 
is our glory. We are appalled at poverty, crime, and 
exploitation, because we know that they should not 
be! As a grain of dust in the eye makes us forget that 
the rest of the body is functioning well, any social 
problem makes us forget that most people are at 
peace most of the time, that we are feeding and cloth- 
ing most of the unemployed, that we are offering free 
medical services to the sick, and that the one thing we 
are thinking about more than any other is,—how 
can we make a better world? Slavery has gone down, 
women and children have beccme emancipated, edu- 
cation has spread, housing has improved, hours of 
labor have been reduced, tyrants are suspect, labor is 
organized, laws are increasingly humane, drunkenness 
has become disgusting, and war is hated. Problems 
are becoming more vast, complex, and baffling, but 
has there ever been a time when so much intelligence 
and determination have been directed towards their 
solution? The time was when the glaring failures of 
today would be taken for granted. Today we are 
girding our loins to the most magnificent struggle 
man has ever known, namely, to build such a structure 
of human relations that not one soul will needlessly 
suffer. We shall certainly not accomplish that gar- 
gantuan task, but partial failure in that glorious ad- 
venture is infinitely better than fatalistic acceptance. 
Post-war pessimists are perfectly natural, in 
fact, inescapable; but they are pessimists not because 
they are realists, but because they are perfectionists. 
The liberal takes his stand on the long view, he tries 
to “see life steadily and see it whole.’ He declares, 
in the words of Dr. Brotherston, that he will hold 
to that philosophy which “gave strength and con- 
stancy to the great spiritual movements in the ancient 
world, providing unwearying confidence to certain 
prophetic thinkers when the immediate application of 
their philosophy was in entire failure; giving the aged 
Euripides confidence, when he had fled into Thrace 
from mob-ruled and ruined Athens, where ‘men were 
laughing at him,’ to write The Bacchae; giving Jere- 
miah the courage, when his native land was in ruins, 
to assert his faith in land values by investing in a 
piece of land at Anathoth and declaring that Judah 
would ‘again be sown with the seed of man and of 
beast;’ giving Jesus confidence, when his policies had 
been utterly repudiated by the Jews and he himself 
was about to be crucified, to send his disciples abroad 
to institute those very policies in the world at large. 
Similarly today, even if the immediate policies of our 
present leaders, political, industrial, educational, and 
religious, should be slow of success, it will give us pa- 
tience for adequate testing and, if necessary, for new 
policies, and, centering us firmly in the ancient con- 
fidence, will give us, each and all, the sense of our in- 
dividual and common responsibility.” (‘A Philosophy 
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for Liberalism,” by Bruce W. Brotherston, p. 185. 
The Beacon Press.) 

Those who have this confidence in man—in his 
intelligence, his moral capacity, and his power to solve 
problems—will not appeal to an outward and artifi- 
cial authority. Rather they will believe that inherent 
in men there lies the truth; involved in human nature 
are powers and capacities adequate to the situation. 
The authority which a liberal seeks is within. It com- 
mands respect not because of bullets but because it 
speaks with urgency. Such authority must be im- 
plemented by law, police, and other outward forms, 
but the form is born out of the heart of human life, it 
is not a mere super-imposition. It is an authority 
which men follow gladly, because they recognize in it 
their own conscience. They do not have to quail 
and hide from it as something foreign and hostile to 
their own inner will. 

(b) A second implication of the liberal’s attitude 
which is of paramount importance in any philosophy 
of life is an emphasis on integration. Says Guido de 
Ruggiero: “In its larger sense liberalism is a deep- 
lying mental attitude which attempts in the light 
of its presuppositions to analyze and integrate the 
varied intellectual, moral, religious, social, econcmic, 
and political relationships of human society.” 

Integration is a magic word today, having almost 
usurped the older ecclesiastical key words such as 
“salvation” or ‘‘faith.’’ It is the burden of much of 
the psychologist’s teaching, for he sees the havoc 
wrought by departmentalizing a personality into un- 
related or disharmonious units. The inner conflict 
breaks down morale and power, leaving the victim 
weak or neurotic. Integration is one of the keys in 
the modern sociological ideology, for a society divided 
into culture units which are out of harmony with each 
other produces an ineffective order torn by inner dis- 
sension. Integration, then, is pivotal in a modern 
philosophy, whether it is in terms of personal living 
or social systems. The importance of integrating 
ethics with business, religion with science, city with 
country, and nation with nation, is so obvious that the 
mere statement of the problem is tantamount to 
recognizing the need. 

Someone may naturally wonder, however, what 
this has to do with liberalism? Can’t authoritarians 
integrate their lives as well as liberals? Why should a 
free mind have a monopoly on the ability to pull to- 
gether the stray ends of life? It is a good question, 
and needs a careful analysis of the basic differences in 
mental operations of a liberal and an authoritarian. 

In the following discussion, let x represent the 
individual who may select either liberty as his guide, 
or some outward standard for his measure of judg- 
ment, and is surrounded by a, b, ¢, d, and e which will 
represent science, economics, nationality, religion, and 
ethics, phases of life which are notoriously fluid. 
The relationship between a, b, c, d, and e is never a 
static one, and the individual’s relation to either or all 
of them gives rise to many of his greatest perplexities. 
X has to live in the midst of these institutions, and a 
large amount of his energy is absorbed in trying to 
arrange them in some sort of rational pattern. 

Let us assume, first, that x adopts the tradi- 
tional point of view and accepts the teachings of some 


recognized authority on the relationships existing 
between the interests represented by a, b, ¢, d, and e. 
If this authority is an ancient one, such as Confucius, 
Plato, Thomas Aquinas, or Blackstone, then the grow- 
ing relationships existing between the five forces men- 
tioned above cannot, in the nature of things, be ad- 
justed in terms of contemporary needs. This state- 
ment does not preclude the possibility of learning 
much from Confucius or Blackstone; but it does imply 
that, as new situations arise, the authoritarian finds 
himself without an adequate standard. He tries to 
force the present into the past, or he misapplies the 
past to the present. An authority, once great, can- 
not dictate across two thousand years as to how to 
solve a problem arising out of an essentially unprece- 
dented complex of modern situations. It eases the 
mind of responsibility and relieves tension to put a 
finger in the Bible or “Das Kapital,” read the passage 
designated, and let that become the answer; but it is 
blind and unintelligent. 

A living authority, such as a Greek tyrant or a 
modern dictator, has an advantage over books or per- 
sons of by-gone ages in that he is dealing with the 
issues of his time and place. But here, again, we have 
an outstanding disadvantage, for, no matter how wise 
he may be, he cannot share in the backgrounds, fears, 
or needs of all men. He cannot arrange a, b, ¢, d, e, 
for x because he does not see the problem. If x isa 
chemist, a believer in laissez faire, and a Jew, the 
authority cannot think for x if he is a Christian, a 
politician, and a socialist. The latter may lay down the 
law and force the Jew to accept it, but this does not 


solve the conflict in the latter’s mind, in fact the ten- i 


sion will probably be increased. On the other hand, 
if the Jew accepts as final some Hebrew authority 
either of the past or the present, such law or person may 
not be able to integrate him into a Christian culture. 


To sum up the matter, no outward authority is ! 


able to make an adjustment for x, because the adjust- 
ment must be one of internal arrangement, on the one 
side, between a person and his environing civilization; 
and, on the other, between fluid phases of culture 
which are always in unbalance. 


The liberal’s approach to the problem of integra- | 


tion is through the process of re-examining fundamen- 


tals in the light of contemporary facts, and rearrang- 


ing them as the need arises. If x has a free mind he 
can revise his ideas about religion when a new discovery 
is made in the field of astronomy, although that may 
not be necessary, for if his religion and his science are 
in a state of flux, they may be in a state of constant 
reciprocal progression. If x is a liberal, he can revise 
his ideas about economics in the light of new industrial 
processes, and he may feel no wrench in doing so if 
he has been mentally alert, constantly trying to inte- 
grate his philosophy of business with the other forces 
of life. Similarly with nationality and ethics; as the 
one changes its form, the other can be quickly and 
painlessly adapted. 

A liberal can therefore integrate his world with 
more facility than the authoritarian. 


hand and of sitting on a voleano on the other. 


The authori- | 
tarian may close his eyes to the problem and possibly | 
live blindly in separate compartments, but he is faced | 
with the dilemma of being unintelligent on the one: 
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No More Violets 


G. H. Leining 


HE boys were in rebellion. They had been 
“rain drops,” “violets,” “east winds,” long 
enough. No! They would not take part in 
another pageant or play or anything. They 
would be asked to be “‘little angels” next, and they 
didn’t care to be little angels. “Sissy! The situation 
was serious. But the minister had been warned that 
he couldn’t hope to enlist a cast for a church or church 
school pageant among the boys, and that even the 
girls were doubtful. And so he was prepared to enlist 
them. This was different, he assured them—prac- 
tically all boys, and nothing sissy about it. “Yeah?” 
This expressed their doubt, but they listened. Yes, 
they knew the stories of the Knights of Arthur and 
the Grail. He was dressed in armor, coats of mail, 
lances—a great story to picture. And so, in an at- 
tempt to restore religious pageantry and drama to a 
state of respectability, the minister talked man to man. 
The church had too much to lose from an educational 
standpoint if it allowed this attitude to continue. 
Russell Bowie’s ““The Christmas Pageant of the Holy 
Grail,’’ offered a possible means of winning back the 
boys. They grudgingly consented, as a personal favor 
to the minister. 

Then to show the boys and the church what might 
be done the minister spent days making costumes and 
properties. Perhaps it was waste of precious time, 
perhaps not. Rough sketches, for the small costume 
committee of the Ladies’ Aid, of illustrations of the 
costumes of knighthood. Cambric and draw-strings 
work wonders; bed socks dyed brown for the feet; 
bristol board, aluminum paint, paper fasteners, shaped 
into helmets; heavy, old, square-mesh lace curtains 
as coats-of-mail, after applications of aluminum paint; 
man-sized lances made of wood, painted; swords repre- 
sented by handles fastened upon wooden scabbards; 
a few “real’’ swords fashioned from clear white 
pine. A little ingenuity, simple materials, books of 
illustrations, a willingness to give time and properties, 
and costumes are easily achieved. And of course 
—the better the dramatic coach the better the 
results. 

The boys were amazed and delighted with their 
costumes. They worked like Trojans. Their pre- 
sentation of the pageant was earnest and sincere. The 
congregation found it a moving experience. ‘The 
church was dimly lighted, only as much as was re- 
quired by law. Gurl “angels” in white cheese-cloth 
robes over white night-gowns, carrying tall white 
electric candles and small flash-lights, acted as ushers. 
(The candles were made of long mailing tubes painted 
white, two batteries to each tube, with a simple, 
breakable contact at the bottom, or screw-socket for 
the bulbs.) The sole lighting for the entire service 
was provided by about twenty girl “angels.” They 
carried the home-made electric candles, and marched 
singing in processional (leading the school) to finally 
take places at the side walls of the room where, after 
the beginning of the pageant, they used the seats 
placed for them. Hymns were memorized, sung 
without books, the Bible story read by an unseen 
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“voice.” Thus was “atmosphere” created and the 
spell woven. 

But the boys were not yet enthusiastic. It 
might still be “kid stuff.” So the next Christmas 
season found the minister, coaches and staff ready for 
a bold undertaking. They would produce “At the 
Door of the Inn” (Pilgrim Press), a costume and set- 
ting spectacle, as well as an effective Christmas sub- 
ject. The minister enlisted a costume committee of 
thirty women; a talented young woman studied, 
sketched costumes, and guided those who sewed. Thus 
was the burden lightened by numbers. Enthusiasm 
and interest grew because of the numbers at work. 
Publicity to fill the church and then an appeal, it was 
felt, would pay the bills. It did. People were ex- 
pected to say ““Yes’”’ when asked to help. They caught 
the spirit. An electrician, a loyal member of the 
church, had made the two dozen mailing-tube electric 
candles; another was told of the more ambitious 
program and asked to handle the stage-lighting. He 
not only did, but through eight years, and after, gave 
his services and the materials as well. The setting was 
portrayed asa high old stone wall running to the corner 
of the stone inn. Over the wall, somewhat behind it, 
hung the building-paper sky, painted deep blue (glue, 
water and dry colors); concealed behind the wall white 
and blue electric lights enlivened the horizon sky. The 
Star of Bethlehem was a flash-light bulb poked through 
the paper sky, connected with a battery and flashed on 
at the proper cue. Amber and blue footlights provided 
the only illumination of the church through the 
entire Sunday evening program, with the help of the 
twenty electric-candle-bearing ‘angels,’ who each 
year have in processional provided the mystical at- 
mosphere. The effect was beautiful. The materials 
were such as are within easy reach. At the con- 
clusion of this story, scenery-painting hints will be 
found. 

Pageantry was now becoming respectable and 
ambitious as well. It was somewhat easier to enlist 
boys and young people in the performances. The 
people of the church and the community were begin- 
ning to fill the auditorium to capacity for the Christ- 
mas program. Ambitious now to set a high artistic 
standard, leaving Children’s Sunday for the littler 
folk, the staff committee decided to risk presenting 
“The Chester Mysteries,’”’ an ancient mystery play as 
presented at the Greenwich Village Theater. This 
was a bold, wise choice. Wonderful is enough to de- 
scribe it. For the cast adults and young people were 
drafted, leading people of the church. The setting 
was built in three levels of diminishing size. The 
nativity scene was stylized in setting on the highest 
level, between two old posts, against the oak screen 
and brown velvet curtains of the chancel of the 
church. It was lighted by the glow from the manger 
in front of Joseph and Mary, and by a colored paper, 
lighted “stained glass window” as made by a man of 
the church. The nativity was screened from the 
congregation by control of dim footlights and by a 
dull, deep red divided curtain, hung between the two 
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old barn-posts, until the proper cue. The dramatic 
flame of the Star of Bethlehem was achieved by con- 
cealing a stereopticon lantern behind the arch of the 
chancel, high against the ceiling, focused on the desired 
spot on the platform. Costumes and properties were 
made of burlap, outing flannel, cotton cloth, and glue 
and water paints. Leather is easily imitated by cloth 
and paint. Shepherds’ crooks were made of barked, 
forked saplings, carried thick end upward and made 
to look old and used by brown and black glue paints 
smeared on. A Texas-steer hat-rack supplied a horn 
which by proper drilling made a horn of stentorian 
note. (Alas, the church school superintendent, as the 
six-foot-two shepherd, in his tenseness did not succeed 
in blowing his call and yelled instead.) “The Chester 
Mysteries,” well done, is tremendous in its effect. 
The archaic English in this case was so rendered as to 
be suggestive of a different age, yet understandable. 

It seemed after this that the peak had been 
reached and there was rejoicing over this. It was no 
longer difficult to enlist children, young people and 
adults in religious drama. People rather hoped to be 
asked to serve. 

The next Christmas, after fruitless searching, 
found the minister turning to Tolstoy’s ‘““Where Love 
Is God Is.” Finding no cther dramatization to his 
liking, he prepared his own from the charming tale. 
(This may some day be made available in printed 
form.) This season, a convincing realistic stage set- 
ting of the shcemaker’s cellar shop-home was set up 
in the church auditorium, Christmas Sunday after- 
noon, for use that evening. The cast, of a boy and 
adults, included a former president of the Universalist 
General Convention, who portrayed the old cobbler. 
Other prominent people of the church were pressed 
into service. All proved teachable. Unbleached cot- 
ton, outing flannel, glue paints, again made authentic 
setting and Russian costumes. Read the old tale again, 
let your fancy run, and you know what a charming, 
moving religious drama this can be made to be, as it 
was in this instance. 

A high artistic standard had now been set. People 
were glad to have a part in property making, scene 
painting, costuming, acting. Parents felt honored 
when their youngsters were called upon, and the young- 
sters themselves were eager. All bills were paid (in- 
cluding considerable lumber for a demountable plat- 
form for use in the church auditorium) by the special 
offering for expenses taken at each religious drama 
service. A considerable store of costumes was ac- 
cumulated. Always the concluding part of each ser- 
vice was the ‘White Gifts for the King,” always the 
offering ‘for others,” carried forward to the scenic 
setting by the church school members and the con- 
gregation. True, this church was favored in having 
one ever-ready and two assistant dramatic coaches of 
professional experience, but taste and imagination 
grow in the courage and opportunity to use them. 
Many a church has talent that needs but the using. 
If this type of program appeals as of real value, dare 
to ask high ability to labor and serve for the education 
of all concerned. 

“The Dust of the Road’ followed as the next 
production, presented by a talented cast of young 
people. It was gripping. The congregation sat 


breathless in tense moments—Judas condemned to 
return to earth on Christmas eve to deter some man 
from his sin! This is religious education through 
drama indeed! Another production, “Three Pills in a 
Bottle,’’ has a charming setting. A local artist helped 
gladly to draw and paint the fanciful village scene, 
adapted slightly in dialogue to fit the Christmas 
season. It is fanciful, heart-warming. 

Any church group may do worth-while programs 
in religious drama. Generally a small royalty must be 
paid, but if the pageant or play is good, it is worth a 
royalty. Congregations soon recognize this and re- 
spond to meet the costs. Costumes and setting depend 
upon imagination, skill and a willingness to work a bit. 
Skill and cleverness grow in the using. People of 
ability answer the call to help when the program is 
worthy of respect. 

Settings may be simply the walls and draperies 
of the church, or an outing flannel curtain of neutral 
color, or actual stage-type setting. Once framed flats 
are owned, they may be covered with rosin-sized build- 
ing paper and inexpensively painted with glue and 
water paints for temporary use, even to the point of 
laying one scene on another (if edges are lapped 
widely enough) to be ripped off “between the acts.”’ 

Glue paints are easily and cheaply made with 
sizing glue at about twenty-five cents a pound. The 
glue is used as a binder for colors, usually one pound 
of glue to three or more gallons of water. A drop or 
two of oil of wintergreen, a touch of zine sulphate, if 
desired, will delay spoiling. Usually it is convenient to 
have a quantity of glue dissolved to the consistency of 
thin cream, to be added after the colors are mixed. 
New cotton on scenes should have a thin glue sizing 
before painting. Thick layers of water paints should be 
washed off to prevent checking and peeling. The dry 
powder colors can usually be bought at any paint store, 
and vary in price from whiting at from three to five 
cents a pound, up to vermilion at sixty. Never use 
para reds—they “bleed” through any later coats. 
Lamp black is really gray, mixes more readily with 
soap powder first added to the powder. Drop blacks 
are black and more expensive. For back-drops to be 
rolled, add yellow soap to paint to give flexibility. 

In use, apply light background colors first. Flats 
may be laid on a floor and painted with a push-broom. 
In “nature” no color is uniformly one shade. Blending 
is easily accomplished when colors are still wet; a good 
size flit or spray gun works wonders for blending, 
stippling a wall or painting clouds on a sky. Wood 
paneling may be imitated by ground tones (when dry) 
streaked with over-coats. A thought given to per- 
spective, a bit of attention to colors as they appear in 
nature, some skill in drawing—and, surprisingly, al- 
most any scene or setting can be satisfactorily, even 
beautifully, contrived, detailed near the audience 
and Suggested in paints on or near the horizon. All 
this means work, of course, but usually there are those 
to whom this is relaxation and fun. 

Have good standards; aim high, at least higher 
each time. A fine play badly done is infinitely better 
than a worthless thing well done. Religious drama 
affords one way to religious education, informally in 
class rocm or department, or in the church auditorium, 
formally and nobly done. It’s worth trying. 
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The Connecticut Mid-Year Conference 


Harry Adams Hersey 


“jHE twenty-fourth annual conference of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention and 
Women’s Missionary Society of Connecticut 

23 was held in New Haven, Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, November 11. The ideal weather 
resulted in excellent attendance, despite the fact that, 
on account of Armistice Day, only the ministers were 
present from two of the parishes. 

Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey presided at the opening 
of the conference, the women’s hour, and she intro- 
duced Mrs. Edward F. Goin, of the Dixwell Commun- 
ity House, an institution founded by a Negro church 
especially for Negro children of the community, but 
which has an express provision, in its charter, that it 
shall not be for Negro children exclusively. It admits 
Jewish, Italian and other nationalities. 

Mrs. Goin, a college graduate and wife of a Negro 
minister who is a college graduate, spoke freely upon 
“The Negro.” Speaking in general of the race and 
the race problem, before describing the social service 
rendered by Dixwell House, Mrs. Goin said that there 
is no such thing as a “typical Negro,” any more than 
there is a typical American. For three or four 
centuries the Negroes have been in America. Their 
African connection has been completely obliterated. 
Many of these Negroes are from a slave ancestry, 
but many from an ancestry never enslaved. “If we 
cannot claim ancestors who came over in the May- 
flower, we may claim one of our race who came over 
with Christopher Columbus and was his pilot.” 

Even the well-known Negro spirituals, generally 
thought to be of African origin, may not be. The 
theory is widely questioned, she said. 

Of interest, as showing how strict the church could 
be in New Haven only a generation ago, Mrs. Goin 
cited the fact that the community house owed its 
origin, thirty-five years ago, to the fact that when 
she came to the Congregational church she found al- 
most no young people, and she ascertained that the 
cause was that forty of them had been expelled for 
attending a dance. The community house did not at 
once introduce dancing, but did engage in a social 
program which broadened with the years. Its aim is 
“social Christianity without a racial basis.” 

Speaking of the present status of the race problem, 
Mrs. Goin said that the most hopeful sign in our day 
is the interracial conferences by students. In Ten- 
nessee the colored students from Fiske University 
and the white students of Vanderbilt University sit 
down together to study the race problem anew. 

WV rs. Goin paid tribute to one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the Negro, his loyalty. ‘‘No Negro 
ever betrayed his country. George Washington en- 
trusted valuable secret papers to Negroes who could 
have disposed of them for large sums, but not one 
ever betrayed his trust.” 

The Rev. Stanley Manning presided at the re- 
ligious education hour and presented the Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman to open discussion of religious education 
problems. Mr. Fullman outlined present-day objec- 
tives of religious education, reported upon the replies 


received from parents to a questionnaire which asked 
them to grade the various objectives in the order of 
value. It was encouraging, he said, that the prefer- 
ence was given to a knowledge of the Bible and to a 
study of the history of the church and of religion. Mr. 
Pullman advocated, among other things, the observ- 
ance of a church school day (a welcome substitute for 
the ordinary rally day, in his opinion). He also sug- 
gested parents’ conferences, dedication services for of- 
ficers and teachers, occasional report cards sent 
to parents, a family Sunday with families specially in- 
vited to come and sit together. He said: ‘‘Let us stop 
apologizing for our church school demands. Let us 
stop accepting too easily the time-worn excuses for 
irregular attendance. Let us show parents of irregu- 
lar attendants that something is really ‘lost’ when a 
pupil misses lessons in a modern course. We need to 
have our main objectives clearly in mind, to know just 
where we are going, and we need to integrate the 
program of the church school with that of the church, 
so that the church shall be conscious of the existence, 
the problems, and the needs of the school.” 

At the supper tables William P. Hemming spoke 
briefly to the laymen, mentioning some of the prevail- 
ing faults of the laity and urging that the men present 
correct them. 

The evening meeting was entirely devoted to and 
conducted by laymen. David F. Snow, chairman of 
the state committee on Universalist laymen, presided. 
Herbert E. Belden of Hartford, state treasurer, read 
the Scriptures. J. Albert Robinson of Bridgeport 
offered the prayer. The address of the evening was by 
A. Ingham Bicknell of Boston, treasurer of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. He spoke of the things 
laymen do not do, of much that they might do, and of 
what they are actually doing. He mentioned the need 
we have of a wider lay knowledge of what it costs to 
support a church, what salary is or should be paid the 
minister, what fuel and light and repairs cost. “There 
is an amazing lack of knowledge, upon the part of our 
laymen, concerning these items. We men have got to 
know more and to give more. Men should keep the 
church plant ‘dressed up.’ A shabby, run-down church 
cannot be attractive to strangers or beneficial in the 
impression it creates as to how the people who belong 
to it value it.” 

He spoke particularly of the importance of the 
men of the church cultivating the men not active, 
the “fringe” of the constituency. ‘Do not give men 
and women in this group any warrant for saying that 
the only time they hear anything from the church is 
when it wants money or food contributed. The lay- 
men should have a pulpit committee to confer with the 
minister, let him know what kind of service they like, 
and what themes they would like to have discussed 
from the pulpit.” Mr. Bicknell advocated, as the 
preference of most laymen, a more distinctively re- 
ligious discourse on Sunday mornings, but he recog- 
nized the need of the application of Christianity to 
social and economic problems. He suggested that 
such topics be thoroughly discussed in a mid-week 
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meeting to take the place once held by the prayer- 
meeting. “Keep a case book of all members. Know 
what they are interested in.” He stressed the need 
for more and better advertising of the church, to let 
the community know what it stands for. He spoke 
of. the opportunity of the laymen to help preserve, 
through the church, the rights of free speech, a free 
press and a free educational system. He stated that 
these are in greater danger today, as indicated by the 
enactment of the teachers’ oath law, and by attempts 
to control teaching in the universities. He spoke also 
of the tremendous let-down in morals, in the years 
since the war; of the increase of race-track gambling, 
lotteries, “beano’”’ enterprises. ‘‘Along all these 
practical lines the laymen of the church should be ac- 


tive. Enthusiastic laymen in a militant church we 
must have. There are opportunities for active work 
by the laity on all sides. Larger and greater oppor- 
tunities are before us than our fathers had. The 
success of the church rests with the laymen.” 

Preceding the meeting Mr. Snow read a letter 
of greeting from the 160 Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island laymen who met in Worcester the preceding 
night, and one from President Macpherson of the 
General Convention. 

The presence of an unusual number of laymen at 
the conference was in response to an effective campaign 
of preparation by the convention committee, and its 
personal visitation of the local churches a few weeks 
before the conference. 


Is the World Becoming Pagan? 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


When the Son of Man cometh will he find faith on 
the earth? Luke 18 : 8? 
2x] GHNERATION ago the word on everyone’s 
lips was evolution. The scientists were ex- 
plaining that by a process of evolution all 
: physical life as we know it today sprang from 
a few primordial cells. Herbert Spencer carried it 
farther, and showed how our intellectual and social 
life found interpretation in evolution. 

Tennyson dreamed of a time when by the process 
of evolution there would be a parliament of man and a 
federation of the world. The Christian Endeavorers 
in the early zeal of their organization adopted as their 
slogan, “All the world converted in our generation.” 

Much water has run under the bridge since then. 
We have had a World War and a world depression, 
and the things we are talking about today are Fascism, 
Socialism and Communism. And which will win out. 

Instead of having made the world safe for de- 
mocracy, as we fondly trusted, we seem to have made 
it perilous for it. In Great Britain and in America it 
still exists; but mighty movements threaten it. 

So, too, the church and religion have been greatly 
affected. Instead of being assumed as native and 
necessary to man, they are on trial for their life. 

In Russia, where the church was a mighty bulwark 
to the state, it has been discarded and is now the sub- 
ject of caricature. In Catholic Spain over 160 churches 
have recently been burned and their treasures con- 
fisecated, while many priests and nuns have been 
slaughtered. In Mexico the secular power dominates 
the church and in Germany the same condition be- 
comes more and more evident. 

In Constantinople a little more than a year ago 
we found the mosque of St. Sophia, one of the finest 
in the world, turned into a public hall, and a very gen- 
eral disregard of religion prevalent. 

A religious census was recentiy taken at the Im- 
perial University of Tokyo, one of the best equipped 
educational institutions in the world. Nearly 5,000 
replies were received showing the following: six were 
Confucianists, eight Shintoists, eighty Christians, 300 
Buddhists, 1,500 atheists, 3,000 agnostics. Of 30,000 
students in government universities 27,000 are re- 
ported as having no religion. In our own country, 


while religion is repudiated in no such wholesale way, 
its temples are often neglected and its services and 
rites, if not disowned, are treated with indifference. 
However sound many people’s professions, their prac- 
tice is not impressive. Many seem to need a minister 
when they are married or buried, but the rest of the 
time so far as they are concerned he is a forgotten 
man. Just how much good nature is required of the 
clerical profession these days I fear most of us do not 
realize. Do we wonder that, with great nations for- 
merly regarded as sound in the faith turning almost 
completely away from it, the Pope should ery out in 
alarm against the sacrilege of our times, and our own 
Senator Walsh should declare that while religious wars 
in the past were on the part of one form of religion 
against another, now the situation is that of unbelief 
versus belief? Mighty hosts of men denying the exist- 
ence of God, the spiritual authority of Jesus Christ, 
the power and value of prayer, and all the sanctions 
of religion! 

In the days when we were stressing evolution the 
current feeling was that everything was working on 
to perfect development. Wars should cease, racial 
hatreds die out, and religious differences be harmon- 
ized. ‘Today we seem to be drifting into the old pagan 
way of thinking of exalting nationalism above human 
brotherhood, of setting up special gods for our own 
ae or state, and divorcing patriotism from moral- 
ity. 

Are we satisfied with the condition that con- 
fronts us? If not, what can we do about it? 

Cne thing we can do is to look the situation 
squarely in the face, not ostrich-like hide our heads 
in the sand and say nothing is happening. Great 
events are taking place, great tendencies forming. 
Me can be intelligent concerning them or indiffer- 
ent. 

We can register our opinions and bend our ener- 
gies to Improve the situation, or we can go to sleep 
over it, and wake up some day to find that some of 
the things we have deemed the most precious in our _ 
lives have been taken away from us. . 

‘FO grow complacent and easy-going and think 
good things will take care of themselves is one of the 
greatest dangers into which we can fall. The world is 
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not made that way. Good, to be gained and kept, 
calls for strenuous effort, eternal vigilance. 

With Paul we must feel and say: “‘For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood; but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places. 
. Wherefore take unto you the whole armor of God that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having 
done all, to stand.” 

Conceding then that we are alive to the situation, 
what next? 

How would it be to ask ourselves how much use- 
less lumber have we in our religious institutions? 
Nothing is easier than to mistake forms for principles, 
buildings for a temple of God in the heart, and an out- 
ward show for an inner spirit. 

When the church becomes the willing servant of 
an oppressive state, when it caters to wealth and cham- 
pions special privileges, when it boasts of the select 
society it has gathered to itself, it must not be sur- 
prised if some day the winds of God get blowing 
through it and the rotten limbs come rattling down, or 
the decayed trunk falls with a resounding crash. It 
is easy for us to see how this might happen in auto- 
cratic Russia, or in Spain, which was the mother of 
the Inquisition, or in Mexico where corruption crept 
in; but it would be more profitable for us to ask our- 
selves: How clean are our own hands? In our ad- 
ministration of religion how well have we kept to the 
New Testament standards? Are we earnest, are we 
sacrificing? Are our churches houses of God or houses 
of men? Does brotherly love prevail in them? 

We cannot fight the good fight of faith if we are 
encumbered with all kinds of needless baggage. We 
cannot champion a pure gospel and dilute and corrupt 
it at the same time. 

With our own skirts clean then we are in better 
condition to resist the return of paganism. And I do 
not know that I can render a more needed service than 
in a few words to tell what the spirit of paganism 
really is. We do not have to be in the dark on this 
subject, for the world was once full of it, and we know 
what its marks are. 

For one thing, in the carrying out of its will it 
depends upon force rather than moral suasion. In 
fact, morality has scant place in its world. To the 
Roman virtus, or virtue, as we translate it, meant 
physical strength, not moral strength. What we call 
ethical values had no weight in the pagan world, nor 
will they if paganism returns again. 

Captives taken in war were made slaves. A 
wealthy Roman who had a host of them could kill one 
of them and it was no one’s business but his own. In 
so far as the nations today are trusting in force and 
multiplying the engines of war, they are adopting the 
pagan policy. They are making their standard 


“The good old rule 
PaaS the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Another mark of paganism is the insular, the 
provincial spirit. It knows its own village, its own 
local valley, and it knows and cares for little else. 
Nationalism, which glorifies its own state at the ex- 
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pense of the world, is a modern exemplification of it. 

The origin or etymology of the word pagan is 
interesting. It is from the Latin word pagus, which 
means the country. And it refers to the slowness with 
which Christianity made its way into the backwoods 
places. It moved rapidly from city to city, but the 
recesses of the country were the last to be reached. 
So today with our modern paganism, it is reactionary, 
a backwoods affair. It stands in the way of commerce, 
it lays its restraining paw upon arts and letters. It 
opposes any reform or philanthropy that would cross 
national boundaries. It has its own local deities. In 
short, it is a denial of all that we have considered essen- 
tial to human progress, all that we have taken pride in 
as helping to form international understanding and 
good will. 

And lastly, from what I have said it must be 
apparent that it is the repudiation of all that Christ 
stood for. He came to tell us of a Universal Father 
and a universal brotherhood, to teach that true wor- 
ship is not confined to Mt. Gerizim or to Jerusalem, 
but finds everywhere an altar where God is sought in 
sincerity and truth. He came to subordinate the 
kingdoms of this world to the kingdom of God. 

Wherever you find a word of Christ’s you find 
freedom and breadth. A universal comprehension of 
God and His relation to men and of human life, its 
duties and its destiny. Wherever his feet have walked 
there spring up the flowers of purity and love, of cour- 
tesy and self-sacrifice. 

Hospitals, homes for the children and the aged, 
schools, missions, the Red Cross, free institutions, 
woman honored and elevated. All these things mark 
the steps of Christ. 

On the other hand, wherever paganism lingers, or 
returns, there you find cruelty and oppression, lust 
and greed. There ignorance and slavery abound and 
woman is debased. Over its narrow, visionless realm 
might well be the inscription, ‘“Without God and with- 
out hope in the world.” 

Shall we rewrite the Beatitudes? Instead of 
Blessed are the pure in heart make our motto, Blessed 
are the selfish and corrupt? Instead of Blessed are 
the peace-makers, Blessed are trouble-makers? In- 
stead of Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, Blessed are they who hunger and thirst 
after wealth and power and dominion over others? 

We can do it if we wish. Change a Christian world 
into a pagan world. Which shall it be? ‘“‘When the 
Son of man cometh will he find faith on the earth?” 

It remains for you and me and our neighbors to 
say. 

* * * 

WRITE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, NOT US 

Often we get letters suggesting that ministers ought to be 
more careful in their dress and general appearance. These letters 
ought to go to theological seminaries, for it is in their student 
days that ministers need sound advice along these lines. An able 
preacher makes his people ashamed of him because of his slovenly 
and untidy appearance. He thus discounts his work, handicaps 
his influence, and lessens the appeal and power of the gospel. A 
minister ought to realize that soiled linen and spotted clothes are 
not the marks of a gentleman. It may not always he possible for a 
minister to be well dressed, but it will always be possible for him 
to be clean. Soap and water are cheap, and neatness in dress and 
person cover a multitude of defects—The Watchman Examiner. 
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Answering Queries About Animals 


Raymond L. Ditmars 


m1 Zoo is an orderly place. The animals are 
S| so quartered that fights are very infrequent. 
Such things happen occasionally, but then 
Bet jit is simply a matter of opening a partition 
gate and inducing the disputants to go their respective 
ways. This requires a knowledge of animal psychology 
—that is, of the way to handle them. But our thought 
is to eliminate, in the first place, the chance of quar- 
reling among the animals. As to our attitude in car- 
ing for them, there are no fights. We seek to be sym- 
pathetic as to their wants. That is the only attitude 
in properly caring for a collection of captive animals. 

The qualities that give Clyde Beatty his out- 
standing position as a trainer of dangerous animals 
are born in a man and not to be learned in any animal 
school—or circus. Beatty possesses a combination of 
intuition, as to the ways of animals, and dauntless 
bravery. He instantly “senses” from the actions of 
an animal what it is going to do. It is this insight 
into animal behavior that enables him to train ani- 
mals, and successfully manage them with a discipline 
that is not associated with cruelty. Remember, that 
all cats in the “big cage’’ are unrestrained except by 
Beatty’s indicated actions and commands. 

Many things actually happen in the animal 
world that are hard to believe. For example, this 
seems strange to me: An albino snake, white, with 
pink eyes, which was intended as a gift for us, es- 
caped from a scientist in Hotel Commodore. Strangely 
enough, days later, it was found by a guest in a room 
in the Hotel Plaza. Now the Commodore is at Forty- 
second Street near Madison Avenue, and the Plaza 
is well up-town at Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue. 
How did that pink-eyed snake make such a journey? 
Why, the only thing I can figure is that after its escape 
it finally crawled into the luggage of some other guest, 
who decided to transfer from the Commodore to the 
more quiet atmosphere of the Plaza for a long stay. 

To reflect on such things as the discoveries of 
ancient monsters, makes this world of ours all the 
more interesting to think about. Consider the years 
that have passed since they lived. Geologists speak 
in terms of upward of a hundred million years. Yet 
life goes on, through a series of changes. Picture that 
ancient world, peopled by reptilian monsters, some 
nearly a hundred feet long. 

No direct relatives of the dinosaurs exist on earth 
today, but there are reptiles which retain traits of 
the prehistoric monsters. A number of our modern 
lizards have a habit, when wanting to run swiftly, of 
rearing upon their hind legs and rushing along in an 
erect position. That was the rushing and leaping gait 
of many of the ancient monsters. Way back in the 
Jurassic period, over a hundred million years ago, 
various kinds of dinosaurs developed the habit of 
running on hind legs. Some became slender, and in 
form like an ostrich, without feathers, although possess- 
ing a reptilian tail. A few of these creatures were 
accustomed to a life of climbing and leaping through 
the trees. They lived in a world of changes. From 
the rocks of the Jurassic period scientists have found 


fossils of a creature half-bird, half reptile. It had 

feathers, and could fly, but it had fingers and claws 

upon its wings and a reptilian tail, covered with™ 
feathers. It was named Archeapteryx—meaning an- 

cient winged creature. Here was the beginning of 

bird life, from reptilian ancestry. A few modern 

birds still show traces of claws upon the wings to in- 

dicate their reptilian ancestry. 

The idea of a snake not dying until sundown is 
mere superstition or supposition. The fact of the 
matter is that the delicately-muscled body of a snake 
twitches and moves long after the creature is really 
dead. These movements are what we call reflex 
excitability remaining in the muscles. As to the so- 
called “horse-hair’’ snake, that is a slender worm, 
called gordius, which lives in pools of clear water and 
is alleged to be a horse-hair turned into a snake. 

There are true sea serpents, which live in tropical 
oceans. They are marine cobras, very poisonous, 
but none grows over ten feet long and all are slender. 
They have a paddle-like tail. No stretch of imagina- 
tion would picture any of them as “‘monsters.”’ Sea- 
serpent stories, I think, are based on observers seeing 
the giant squid, growing to be seventy feet long, with 
tentacles like a serpent’s neck and head, also the 
elongated serpentine type of fish like regalecus, which 
attains a length of about twenty feet. 

As to the mother snake swallowing her young for 
protection, I do not think the feat is physically pos- 
sible, and in all my field work I have never seen an in- 
dication of it. Why should the mother thus risk 
killing herself and the entire family, when the sensible 
thing is for each member quickly to seek its respective 
crevice—as has invariably been my observation. The 
hoop snake is a myth, and as for the so-called milk 
snake, its presence around the barns is accounted for 
in its search for mice—its natural prey. It is not 
much over a yard in length. How could sucha creature 
steal enough milk from a cow to produce a noticeable 
effect? 

__ There is a true vampire—a rather small bat which 
lives in the American tropics. It has lance-like upper 
incisor teeth, which produce a wound that may bleed 
for hours. This bat lives only upon blood. Right be- 
side me, in a big glass case, in my office, are seven of 
them. They are fed nightly upon defibrinated blood 
from the city slaughter-house. In my observations of 
the vampire I have found that it does not suck blood, 
but rapidly laps with a long and darting tongue. In 
fact, I have blown up a number of old fallacies about 
this bat. Why the studies of such a sinister, san- 
guineous creature? I am collaborating with several 
scientists In the tropics to check the life period, the 
amount of blood meals required, and other habits of 
the vampire bat, which is now known to convey cer- 
tain tropical disease organisms among cattle and horses. 

Kipling’s picture of the battle between the cobra 
and the mongoose is well told. I would not say it is 
exaggerated. I have seen the fight between these two. 
The mongoose is not immune to the cobra’s venom, 
but so keen of eye and quick that the cobra has little 
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chance to bite him. The mongoose ends the fight 
with a slashing bite, severing the snake’s spinal cord. 
I do not believe that a snake can charm a bird. Ob- 
servers have seen birds luring snakes away from their 
nests and the fluttering actions of the bird, simulating 
partial helplessness in order to coax the serpent on, 
might be mistaken for hypnotic power. 

Throughout the world the zoological gardens and 
parks are undergoing a sort of evolution in getting 
away from the old menagerie idea in merely showing 
animals, and are becoming more like museums, with 
series of living specimens, descriptively labeled to 
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bring out instructional points about the exhibits. 
Schools bring their classes to such institutions, and 
more pleasing and more humane conditions surround 
the animals. 

It is surprising to hear some of the questions of 
the children, and note the trend of serious queries 
that come in letters from young people. I suppose 
that one reason for this comes from the growing tend- 
ency for outdoor exploring. The automobile, extension 
of the country’s highways, and great national parks 
account for this interest in natural things—and it is 
growing. 


Nature and Human Nature 


C. Miantonomoh and Uncas 
Johannes 


R|N 1921, when I was dining alone with Livingstone 
4| Farrand at the Cosmos Club in Washington, 
we got to talking about Central New York, 
where he was to go so soon as president of 
Cornell. He plied me with questions and I talked en- 
thusiastically about the Mohawks, the Onandagas, the 
Senecas, the Oneidas, and other Indians of the Iroquois 
confederacy. He interjected an intelligent comment 
which brought me up with a start. I said: “You have 
studied this subject.”’ ‘Only a little,’ he replied. 
But I looked the matter up when I got home and 
found that he had written ‘The Basis of American 
History,” in which he had dealt ably with the Indians. 
I had been discussing the races of men with a man 
who had filled the chair of Anthropology at Columbia 
University. 

So at Norwich, Conn., recently I used an illus- 
tration which dealt with the Mohicans, but this time 
I was on my guard. During a reception which fol- 
lowed the installation, I said to a friend, ““Tell Edwin 
A. Tracy to come here and lecture me on the Indians.”’ 
He came, buoyant and clear-headed as ever, although 
he is the oldest official of the church, and he told me 
frankly where I was wrong. 

I had not been clear about this business of the 
Mohicans, Mahicans, Mohegans, Monhegans. I had 
supposed that they were all the same. In one sense 
they were. Allwere Algonquins, and probably all were 
in the family whom the English called the Delawares, 
the French the Loups, and who called themselves the 
Lenni Lenape, or origina] men. But at least one of the 
authorities which I consulted called the Connecticut 
River Algonquins Mohegans or Monhegans, and the 
Hudson River Algonquins Mohicans or Mahicans. Still, 
as these Connecticut Mohegans once formed a single 
tribe with the Pequots and left them, and as they 
were scattered after the death of King Philip in 1676 
and joined New York Indians, we have a fine chance 
for an argument over terms. The Mohicans and Mo- 
hegans were close relatives at least. 

Toward the end of October I drove out of Boston 
on a beautiful afternoon headed for Norwich. I 
started earlier than I needed to because my faithful 
Baedeker had told me about two Indian memorials 
that were in my path. One was the monument to 
Miantonomoh at Grenville, two miles from the heart 


of Norwich, and the other was the Mohegan burying- 
ground with the monument to Uncas on Sachem Street, 
Norwich. 

I cannot say that the garage men near Norwich 
are up on Indian history, but I did find a man who 
told me about an old sign-board which pointed to the 
left of Route 12 just before reaching the cemetery. 
(It all is in the city limits now.) The inscription is 
almost obliterated and the way is not plain, but by 
interviewing three sets of neighbors I located the 
ancient memorial to Miantonomoh. 

It is just off the side road at its highest point, 
hidden by a thicket on the left. It consists of a 
square block of native stone set on outcropping rock. 
In 1904 the Connecticut Sons of Colonial Wars placed 
it at this point, probably near the events that it 
commemorates. 

Mr. Tracy said that one could draw a line around 
Norwich, ten miles in any direction, and have an 
area in which no white man ever was killed by an 
Indian. 

All who have read “The Last of the Mohicans,” 
by James Fenimore Cooper, have come to know Uncas, 
the Indian chieftain who was so loyal and helpful to 
the whites. Recent writers seem to be placing Cooper 
higher as a literary artist and as a man than did the 
historians of literature a generation ago. If in his 
earlier works Cooper was an idealist, he showed more 
discrimination in his later works. It is usual to say 
that no such Indians ever existed as those pictured by 
Cooper. That seems to me rather superficial. The 
red man as a race had good traits and bad. The red 
man as an individual might be the exceptional man 
in either nobility or depravity. There could have 
been an Uncas such as Cooper described, and probably 
there was. But he might not have been our Uneas. 

And when we write or talk about the treachery 
and cruelty of the red man, we whites do it in glass 
houses, for the massacre of Indian prisoners, men, 
women and children, by whites, took place more than 
once in our history. 

When Roger Williams fled from Salem, the Indian 
chiefs, Massasoit and Canonicus, gave him food and 
shelter. When he settled Providence, Canonicus 
and Miantonomoh joined in a deed of lands to him. 
When the friends of Anne Hutchinson wanted to 
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make a new settlement, Miantonomoh gave them an 
island, now beautiful Rhode Island. 

But Miantonomoh fell out with Uncas, chief of 
the Mohegans. In a terrific battle on the “Great 
Plain” near Norwich, Miantonomoh was utterly de- 
feated, and, being hampered by a suit of mail which a 
white man had given him, he was taken prisoner. 

While Uncas was making ready for the torture 
and death of his prisoner, he received word from the 
head of a white colony near by not te touch Mianto- 
nomoh on pain of dire vengeance. Not wanting to 
fall out with the whites, he sent his prisoner to the 
government at Hartford. These colonists side- 
stepped the decision and sent Miantonomoh to the 
government in Boston. ‘This government was in a 
quandary, not wanting to offend Uncas or to violate 
Indian law. Luckily a synod of thirty or forty clergy- 
men was meeting in Boston at the time. They re- 
ferred the case to these holy men. The ministers ap- 
pointed a sub-committee and this committee decided 
that Miantonomoh must die, but without torture. For 
a graphic description of this event, one should turn 
to John Fiske’s “The Beginnings of New England.” 

Back went Miantonomoh to the Great Plain 
where the battle had been fought, guarded by his 
Mohican keepers and accompanied by two white com- 
missioners to see that the decision was carried out. 
In 1648, almost two hundred years before that October 
day when I motored down in the beautiful sunshine, 
Miantonomoh walked tc his death. As they ap- 
proached Uncas, he gave a signal to a guard and the 
man walking behind the prisoner instantly cleft his 
skull with his tomahawk. I regret to report that the 
real Uncas leaped upon the dead man, cut a slice from 
his shoulder and ate it raw, saying he loved to eat the 
flesh of a fallen foe. One of the historians remarked 
truly: “Miantonomoh deserved a better fate. His 
hospitable treatment of Roger Williams should have 
nsured him the protection of every white man in 
New England.” 

But it was a Boston ministers’ meeting which de- 
cided the question, and Boston ministers’ meetings 
have not always reflected the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

On the rough block of stone that I visited there 
is only one word of inscription, “‘Miantonomoh.” 

After I had put my car up in Norwich I had an 
encounter with an irate police officer who thought I 
had purposely entered a one-way street and gone on 
after he had blown his whistle. He ended by clapping 
me on the shoulder and saying he hoped I had no hard 
feelings and that the officers were there to help us. 
Then I walked a mile to the old Mohican burying- 
ground on Sachem Street, where Uncas is buried. He 
died in 1682 or 1688. ‘The Indian burying-ground is 
only a small plot, guarded by a chain fence over which 
one can step easily. A rather imposing monument and 
about a dozen old markers quite fill it. Baedeker 
says that it has been “‘the burial ground of the Mohi- 
cans or Mohegans from time immemorial and contains 
an obelisk to their famous chieftain Uncas.” Quite 
likely the city has swallowed up most of the burying- 
ground. It is to the credit of Norwich that the city 
has preserved the plot of Uncas. Far down the steep 
bank I could see the Yantic River making its way to its 
junction with the Quinebaug, there to form the 


Thames. Oak leaves lay thick on the soft grass. The 
setting sun of richest gold was just at the horizon. 

I bent down and read about Mamohet, who died 
in England in 1735 and to whom a troop of “B.S. A.” 
erected a marker in 1929, about one great grandchild 
of Uncas who died aged sixty in 1852, and another 
great grandchild of Uncas who died in 1761, aged four- 
teen years. They could hardly have been in the same 
generation. It was hard to read the inscriptions on the 
old crumbling stones. 

Charles D. Bohema, great grandson of the Rev. 
Samuel Occam, died February 6, 1879, aged fifty-nine. 
“He died in faith and full confidence in his Savior.” 
I was going to call him the last of the Mohicans, but 
it is sure that Mohican blood still flows in the veins of 
whites and Negroes all about us. 

To the colonists the good Indians were the ones 
who fought with them, and the bad ones the ones who 
fought against them. Iam not sure that I accept the 
classification. However, we cannot be too hard on 
the settlers who were holding just a fringe of the con- 
tinent and constantly in danger of being exterminated. 
And we cannot be too hard on the Indians who saw 
their lands invaded. 

Uneas, originally a Pequot, left his people and 
helped the settlers in the Pequot War of 1636-16388. 
The colonies at Massachusetts Bay and Salem prob- 
ably were saved at that time by the warning sent to 
them by Roger Williams, whom they had expelled, 
and by Williams’ influence in detaching the Narra- 
gansetts and Mohegans from the Pequot confederacy. 

In this war, Uncas and his Mohegans fought side 
by side with Miantonomoh and his Narragansetts 
against the Indians who would exterminate the 
whites. 

In the terrible war with King Philip (1675-76), 
which involved practically all the Indian tribes of 
New England, the Mohegans alone remained friendly 
with the English. 

Though Uncas died in 1682 or 88, Cooper brings 
him on the scene during the French and Indian War in 
the next century. 

Should one be independent or should he be loyal? 
Should he stick to his country or tribe, right or wrong, 
or should he go over to the other side? 

Is the independent a hero or a traitor? 

Some of these questions came to me as I visited 
these Indian memorials in Connecticut. 

One thing of which I feel sure is that a country 
like ours did not belong to the Indians simply because 
they wandered over it on hunting expeditions. 

Theodore Roosevelt, in “Winning of the West,” 

wrote: “To recognize the Indian ownership of the 
limitless prairies and forests of this continent—that is 
to consider the dozen squalid savages who hunted at 
long intervals over a territory of a thousand square 
miles—as owning it outright, necessarily implies a 
similar recognition of the claims of every white 
hunter, squatter, horse thief, or wandering cattle- 
man. 
There is truth here, but it is not the whole story. 
The white settlers could have won the regard of most 
of the Indians by tact and kindness. The record of 
the whites in their dealings with the Indians of this 
continent is not one of which we are proud. 
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Justice in the Soviet Union 


Victor S. Yarros 


RPQITUDENTS and readers of Russian literature 

“a; know that the average peasant or worker has 
always had an attitude of compassion and 

ye pity toward the ordinary criminal, usually 
called “the little unfortunate.”’ And everybody knows 
that in Russia, under the present regime, as under the 
czars, political offenders have been treated with great 
severity and vindictiveness. The recent trial, con- 
viction and execution of the so-called Trotskyites 
have shocked liberals, friends of Russia, everywhere. 
Features of that trial suggested pages from Dostoiev- 
sky’s novels, so bizarre were the psychology of the de- 
fendants and the conduct of the court. 

But the administration of criminal justice in 
Russia should not be judged by that extraordinary 
trial. What the writer saw and heard in the Criminal 
and Appellate Courts at Moscow gave him a favorable 
impression. 

He had been assured by a leading prosecutor, as 
well as by lawyers and lay citizens, that the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice—and civil, too—in the 
Soviet Union had been purged of those malodorous 
and grotesque elements which, in the words of so 
conservative a jurist and statesman as William Howard 
Taft, rendered American criminal justice “a disgrace 
to our civilization.’”” He had been informed in positive 
and triumphant terms that in Russia legal procedure 
and practice were modern, humane, businesslike, in- 
expensive and sensible. He was distinctly skeptical. 
He remembered the remarkable statement of Elihu 
Root, that our administration of justice needed “‘re- 
form with an axe,’ and he knew how little progress 
we were making toward such drastic reform, owing to 
the opposition of lawyer-lawmakers and routine-ridden 
practicing attorneys, who hated simplicity and com- 
mon sense in legal procedure and the trial of cases. 
Was Russia really far ahead of America in these vital 
matters, which, clearly, had nothing whatever to do 
with Communism and Sovietism? 

The answer to this absorbing question had to be 
sought in the courts—trial and appellate. 

The first visit to the Criminal Court of Moscow 
yielded no results—the court was not sitting. The 
docket had been cleaned up the day before, the clerk 
explained. But there would be a session of the Court 
of Criminal Appeals tomorrow, he added. There was, 
and I attended it. There was no jury. But the 
judge had two “assessors’’—lay advisers to aid him 
in his task of reaching just and reasonable verdicts. 

One of the lay assessors was a woman of the 
peasant type. The other was a man of the type of 
superior office worker. The defendants were repre- 
sented by lawyers, and the assessors as well as the 
judge asked the lawyers pointed questions calculated 
to clear up obscure points. 

Certainly the procedure was sensible and business- 
like. There was no oratory, and not a single technical 
point was raised. The facts were presented with 
brevity and lucidity. The legal points were discussed 
with like brevity. In no case did the attorneys re- 
quire more than fifteen minutes to make their respec- 
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tive arguments. The cases heard involved the steal- 
ing of government gasolene, the beating up of a police 
officer by a man under the influence of liquor, and the 
wanton destruction of some fruit trees by trespassers. 

Each of these cases was decided by the court in 
chambers after a short consultation, and decided wisely. 
In the gasolene case the evidence was plainly insuf- 
ficient, and a new trial was ordered. 

One of the lawyers for the defense was old enough 
to have practiced his profession under the old regime, 
and it occurred to me to request an interview with 
him. He readily granted it, and we had a very frank 
and illuminating chat. Yes, he said, he had been a 
successful advocate under the czar. He was not a 
Communist, or a Socialist; he was an adherent of the 
constitutional and liberal school. Was he unhappy 
under the present regime? No, indeed. He declared 
that he was quite happy. He was not taking sides in 
politics, but he liked the new policy in the adminis- 
tration of justice. He was free to do his best for his 
clients, but not to suppress facts, to appeal to mere 
emotion, to indulge in sophistry, or to seek refuge in 
far-fetched technical points. He could advance his 
sincere view of the facts, and also to plead mitigating 
circumstances in order to soften the penalty. After 
all, he argued, a lawyer is supposed to be an officer of 
the court, and he was not morally obliged to try to 
defeat justice. 

How long, I asked, did it take to dispose of an 
average case, appeals and all? Not more than eight 
or ten weeks, answered my friend. Even a compli- 
cated case, involving several defendants and a conflict 
of credible testimony, did not require more than a 
few months, since the courts and counsel lose no time 
in getting down to brass tacks. 

Lawyers, I learned, do not seek clients. Clients 
seek them. They are organized as a college, or cor- 
poration, and any person needing a defender visits 
the office of the college in his part of the city and gets a 
hearing. The fees for legal services depend on the 
salary or wages earned by the applicant. 

The explanations of this private lawyer were 
corroborated and expanded by Vladimir Degot, 
assistant commissar of justice, whose acquaintance I 
made on my first day in Moscow, thanks to a favor- 
able introduction. Mr. Degot invited me to attend a 
session presided over by himself, and watch him at 
work—not a session staged for my benefit. I did. 
It seems that in Russia the minister of justice, or his 
first assistant, is charged with the duty of reviewing 
the decisions of the Appellate Courts and making 
recommendations to the ultimate tribunal, or the 
Supreme Court. He has a staff of trained, graduate 
lawyers to study the records and briefs and give him 
their deliberate opinions as to the justice of the judg- 
ment. He said, not without satisfaction, that his 
recommendations are followed in most of the cases. 
He is not himself a lawyer, but he is free to take 
counsel of experience. 

The session in his cabinet which I attended was 
typical. The younger assistants reported on the cases 
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they had studied, summarized the evidence, com- 
mented upon the verdict and expressed their own 
opinions concerning it. Mr. Degot asked each a few 
questions and took the record for personal study, un- 
less he agreed at once with the conclusion of the as- 
sistant, in which case he indorsed it on the record, and 
it was ready for the tribunal of last resort. 

I heard two important cases reviewed. One was a 
robbery and murder case, the other one of homicide 
due to criminal negligence and flagrant inefficiency of 
a construction superintendent. The sentences-—death 
in the first case, two years in prison in the second— 
were approved. Again, I could find no fault with the 
recommendations in these grave cases, while the pro- 
cedure seemed rational and intelligent. 

After the session, Mr. Degot, answering my ques- 
tions, affirmed most earnestly that in Russia the 
prosecution and defense were deemed bound to co- 
operate whole-heartedly in securing just and humane 
disposition of criminal cases. (He was not referring to 
political offenses.) In his own words: “The prosecu- 
tion is not anxious to obtain convictions. Promotion 
is not determined by the number of convictions. We 
value our citizens and workers, and we do not wish to 
degrade or punish them without very good and suf- 


ficient reason. The duty of counsel in defending ac- 
cused persons is to develop and emphasize the facts, 
if any, that are favorable to their clients, or to call 
attention to mitigating circumstances. The state 
does not object to that; on the contrary, it desires to 
know all that can be honestly urged in behalf of the 
defendants. Our lawyers have adopted that attitude, 
and a trial is not a battle of wits in which each side 
labors to win for the sake of reputation or pelf. A 
trial is a cooperative effort to insure justice to both 


“parties.” 


A visit to the Criminal Court and a conversation 
with another lawyer of the older generation—not a 
Communist—fully corroborated the very emphatic 
and sincere declarations of Mr. Degot. 

Whether all trials in the Soviet Union exemplify 
the theory just outlined, the writer is not in a position 
to say. He reports only what he personally saw and 
heard and, in a limited way, verified. 

At all events, the Russian theory of justice and 
state-defense cooperation toward that end is indis- 
putably sound and inspiring. What enlightened 
American does not believe in the reasonableness and 
wholesomeness of that theory? Why not work for its 
realization in this republic? 


An Armistice Day Rally 


7) HE National Young People’s Christian Union 

‘i seems to have plenty of nerve and courage 
these days, for it brought the president of 
the Universalist General Convention from 
Joliet, Illinois, to Charlestown, Mass., for an Armistice 
Day Rally, brought the president of the National 
Y. P. C. U. down from Portland, Maine, secured the 
General Superintendent as one of the speakers, and 
packed the large dining-room of the Charlestown 
Universalist church with live delegates from all over 
Massachusetts, and officials and ex-officials from every 
corner of Greater Boston. 

The ladies of the Charlestown church, led by Mrs. 
Roger F. Etz, who is no mean cook herself, provided 
a delicious fifty-cent supper. One hundred and ten 
sat down together and many arrived later for the pro- 
gram. E. Hartwell Daley, pastor of the church at 
Assinippi, led the singing and did it well. He brought 
twenty of his young people with him. 

Among those introduced to take a salute were 
Victor A. Friend, former president of the General 
Convention, James D. Tillinghast, the first secretary 
of the ‘National Y. P. ‘€: U:, ‘the Rev. Charles.H: 
Emmons, vice-president of the General Convention, 
Ernest Jones, past president of the National Y. P. 
C. U., Arthur Littlefield, treasurer of the National 
Y. P. C. U., George Upton, National Advisory Coun- 
cil, the Rev. Douglas Robbins of the Executive Board, 
and the Editor of the Leader. Robert Morgan, presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Y. P. C. U., the Rev. 
Emerson H. Lalone, the new manager of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, the Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, dean of the 1936 Institute of the Y. P. C. U. at 
Ferry Beach and dean-elect for 1987, George Brigham, 
president of the Metropolitan Young People’s Religious 
Union, Mr. Jopp DeJong, of Leyden, Holland, now in 


the Tufts School of Religion, the Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, 
Dr. Etz and Dr. Macpherson were the speakers. Miss 
Harriet G. Yates was at the piano. 

William E. Gardner, executive secretary of the 
Y. P. C. U., presided and acted as toastmaster. 

Many of the speakers emphasized the value of the 
Star Island Conference last summer. Mr. Lalone 
said that after the conference life was different for 
those who attended. Mr. Gardner and Mr. DeJong 
pointed out the privileges and benefits of attendance 
upon the Oxford, England, conference in 1937. Mr. 
Gardner said that a sailing date had been selected, 
and that reservations are being made. He stated that 
each state organization would be asked to send at 
least one representative to Oxford. The cost will be | 
about $180 per person. | 

Mr. Gardner took a poll and found delegates 
present from the 1936 institutes held in Murray Grove, 
Ferry Beach, Shelter Neck and Turkey Run. He | 
said that it had become the custom to refer to regular | 
visitors to Ferry Beach and Murray Grove as Ferry | 
Beachers and Murray Grovers. He asked if likewise 
he could say Turkey Runners and Shelter Neckers. 
The delegates burst into loud applause. | 

A dance followed the program, and motion pie- | 
tures of last summer’s activities were shown. 

Dr. Etz was formerly pastor of the Charlestown 
church, and he took as his text three pictures, hanging 
on the wall of the room, of former pastors of the 
church. E. H. Chapin he said was a prophetic voice, 
Thomas €tarr King laid down his life applying the 
gospel, and Gideon I. Keirn heard the eall to go over 
seas to Japan. The address was a model of clarity, 
conciseness and interest. ) 

Dr. Macpherson, as always, led his hearers to a 
high point. His was the last address. It is impossible 
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to report it, as it was inspirational in type, and con- 
vulsed the young people with laughter and then drove 
home the nobility of an applied religion. 

The evening meeting was preceded by a youth 
conference at four p. m., where the Rev. Ben B. Her- 
sey presided. Dean McCollester, Dr. Macpherson, 
Dr. Etz, Mr. Nichols, Mr. Gardner, Mr. Daley, Mr. 
Lalone, Dr. van Schaick, and others, took part. 
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Daley’s modest address on ‘Enthusiasm’ was highly 
praised by other speakers. 

The two meetings were regarded as very success- 
ful, and the statement was made at the evening meet- 
ing that there were over twenty Universalist ministers 
present, a larger number than had attended a Y. P. 
G. U. affair in years. 

Pavers: 


International Labor Organization 
William Gorham Rice, Jr. 


sa|F’ the three rudimentary organs of international 
government that were set up at the close 
of the World War—the International Labor 
Organization in 1919, the League of Nations 
in 1920, and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in 1921—the last has become in recent years in 
the United States, most regrettably, the whipping 
boy of politicians, the second, at least in its political 
activities, has become the magnet of the press, and 
the first has been almost overlooked. Yet it is in the 
first alone that the United States is participating. 
The slight notice which its work has received in the 
United States is due to a variety of causes, perhaps 
most of all to the fact that the American Federation 
of Labor has been engrossed in a serious internal 
struggle. 

Soon after the United States became a member 
of the International Labor Organization in August, 
1934, and arrangements had been completed for our 
taking a place in the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, the United States Department 
of Labor sent me to Geneva to establish an advance 
post for relations with the I. L.Q. During the greater 
part of the last two years I have been the link between 
the I. L. O. and the United States Department of 
Labor, serving not only as the Geneva Representative 
of the Labor Department, but also, from time to time, 
upon nomination of the State Department, as a mem- 
ber of the Governing Body and as an adviser to our 
government delegates attending sessions of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference. 

The International Labor Organization has, under 
its constitution, two branches; one is the Office, the 
other the Conference. The Conference meets yearly 
or oftener, habitually in Geneva, for discussion of 
labor conditions in the world, for consideration of the 
work of the Office, and, above all, for adoption of 
recommendations and conventions (treaties) relating 
to labor standards. Each member of the organization 
—there are sixty-two cf them now, including every 
country of any industrial importance except Germany 
and thus including four states that are not members 
of the League of Nations (Brazil, Egypt, Japan and 
ourselves)—may send to the Conference four dele- 
gates, each accompanied by advisers. Two of these 
delegates are representatives of the government, the 
other two are named by the government “‘in agree- 
ment with the industrial organizations which are most 
representative of employers or work people.” That 
is, in the case of the United States, one is chosen by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce and one 
by the}/American Federation of Labor. The tri- 


partite composition of the Conference is respected in 
the election of officers and in the formation of all com- 
mittees, each group selecting its third. The conference 
acts by majority vote except in final roll-calls on 
recommendations and conventions. Then the af- 
firmative vote of two-thirds of those voting is neces- 
sary to passage. 

The conventions which have been the center of 
interest, at the nineteenth and twentieth sessions of 
the Conference which I attended, have concerned the 
establishment of a maximum forty-hour week in 
various industries. ‘Though some of these conven- 
tions relating to major industries—iron, coal mining, 
construction—have failed to receive the necessary 
two-thirds vote and will presumably come up for dis- 
cussion again in subsequent years, the Conference 
adopted in 1935 a convention of principle for the es- 
tablishment of the forty-hour week (whereas the con- 
stitution of the I. L. O. adopted sixteen years earlier 
has envisaged the possibility of only a forty-eight 
hour maximum) and has voted in 1934, 1935, and 
1936 several conventions of application. It has also 
concerned itself with other labor standards to which 
there is less objection from the employer group—such 
as safeguarding the recruiting of native labor (in 
Africa and Asia), vacations with pay, and preserva- 
tion of social-insurance rights of workers who migrate 
from one country to another. 

The adoption of a convention does not mean that 
it is binding on the states that belong to the I. L. O. 
Before it becomes legally obligatory on a state, it 
must be ratified by that member. £0 far the United 
States has not ratified any convention, but the con- 
ventions of 1985 were laid before Congress last June 
and the conventions emanating from the three ses- 
sions of 1936 will undoubtedly be laid before Congress 
next spring. The only obligation arising out of the 
adoption of a convention or a recommendation is the 
obligation of every government to bring the conven- 
tion or recommendation to the attention of the ‘‘com- 
petent authorities” for such action as they care to 
take. The “competent authorities” in the case of the 
United States are apparently sometimes the United 
States Senate, sometimes the Congress of the United 
States, sometimes the separate state governments. 

Each of the three Conference groups (omitting 
from the government group the delegates of the eight 
states of chief industrial importance) elects every third 
year eight members of the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Office. The Governing Body, 
however, consists not of twenty-four but of thirty-two 
members. The eight additional members are named 
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one each by the eight states of chief industrial im- 
portance. These states at present are the United 
States, Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union, Japan, 
India, Italy and Canada—I have named them in the 
approximate order of their industrial importance, 
though this order is not officially established. Thus 
in the Governing Body the three groups have the same 
proportionate importance as in the Conference. This 
body is a sort of board of directors, which meets four 
or five times a year and concerns itself chiefly with 
the budget and program of the office and with the 
settling of the agenda of future sessions of the Con- 
ference. 

The Office, as may be imagined, is the paid staff 
of the Organization. It corresponds to the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations, and enjoys the same priv- 
ileges from the Swiss government as does the staff of 
the League. There are approximately 450 full-time 
Labor Organization employees in Geneva (as com- 
pared with some 600 in the League Secretariat), and 
thirty or so permanently stationed in other cities in 
several continents. The staff, which is, of course, re- 
cruited from the whole world, is divided into a score 
of sections, such as the industrial-safety section, the 
conditions-of-work section, the unemployment and 
migration section, the industrial-hygiene section, the 
legal section, the statistical section, the social-security 
section. Lewis Lorwin, formerly of the Brookings 
Institution, is chief of the economic section and is at 
present the ranking American in the Office. Each 
section must include persons both expert in its par- 
ticular field and conversant with substantially all the 
languages in which developments in that field are re- 
corded. For the main purpose of the Office is to 
gather information from all the world, to put it into 
form for publication in French and in English and 
usually in several other languages, and, above all, te 
do the preliminary work that is necessary to make 
Conference sessions fruitful. This, of course, involves 
a great correspondence in many languages. 


The chief executive, selected by the Governing 
Body, was, during the first dozen years, the magnetic 
and energetic French political leader, Albert ‘Thomas. 
His deputy was Harold Butler, who previously had 
been in the British Labor Ministry. After Thomas’s 
death Butler was chosen to succeed him as Director of 
the International Labor Office, and the continuity of 
work has thus been fully maintained. John G. Winant, 
who temporarily was an Assistant Director of the 
I. L. O. in 1935, has called Butler “the greatest states- 
man of Europe today.” 

Over fifty conventions covering child protection, 
social insurance, industrial health and safety, and 
many other topics, besides those mentioned above as 
engaging the most recent sessions of the Conference, 
have been adopted in seventeen years; and nearly 
as many recommendations. These measures seem to 
have given a substantial lift to labor standards in 
many countries. But the greatest service of the 
I. L. O. is probably that of facilitating the consultation 
of leaders in governmental labor administration and in 
industrial relations from all parts of the earth, for this 
is constantly sowing and cultivating seeds of improve- 
ment in countries in every stage of economic develop- 
ment. I. L. O. conventions, such as those calling for 
holidays with pay and social insurance, are some- 
times in advance of the law prevailing in most or even 
all states of our Union. 

Finally, the Labor Conference is immensely in- 
teresting as a mechanism of international cooperation. 
By its structure, half governmental and half non- 
governmental, it comes close to a truly representative 
world organ, in which every interested and informed 
group has a share in discussion and decision. More- 
over, it has mobility by reason of its freedom from 
the rule of unanimity, which is the bane of interna- 
tional collaboration, and the darling of international 
anarchy. This combination of strength and vitality 
warrants confidence that the International Labor Or- 
ganization will continue to thrive and to achieve. 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island Laymen Meet 


R|N a stirring address, punctuated with wit, Fred 
B. Perkins, Esq., of Providence, R. I., pro- 
foundly impressed over one hundred and fifty 
(tisd} laymen of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
gathered at their state banquet in the First Universal- 
ist Church, Worcester, November 10. First, proving 
that the church is a unique institution, the only one 
that works for all mankind the world over in every 
phase of personal and social life, Mr. Perkins offered 
convincing proof that the running of a church was a 
man’s job. In conclusion came the earnest plea that 
active churchmen should not hide their light under a 
bushel, but rather they should let its glow radiate 
over the affairs of every-day life. 

Comments made after the banquet closed in- 
dicated that Mr. Perkins’s speech was one of the 
best ever delivered to a body of laymen. Would that 
many laymen whose loyalty and interest in the church 
are on the borderline could have heard this message. 
Those present represented a good portion of the bone 
and sinew of the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


parishes. If any came as falterers they surely went 
home reconsecrated to service in their church. 
Following an excellent turkey dinner served in 
abundance by the ladies of the parish, Harry G. 
Phelps, president of the Worcester First Club, wel- — 
comed the delegations. A letter from Dr. Walter 
H. Macpherson was read, in which he pointed out 
the necessity for “men imbued with the spirit of — 
Christian democracy” to discuss and think through 
the intricate problems of modern life in study classes 
and adult forums. ‘Men ‘doing nothing and con- 
tented to do it,’”’ he wrote, “deserve whatever penal- 
ties God’s laws will inflict. Unfortunately when such 
types become the majority the innocent suffer with 
the guilty, for ‘no man liveth unto himself and no man 
dieth unto himself.’ ”’ . 
The Rev. Gilbert A. Potter as toastmaster called 
upon Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson 
and Hon. George R. Stobbs for brief remarks. The 
Rev. C. H. Emmons and Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell 
were introduced. Mr. Potter announced the resigna- 
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tion of R. F. Needham as secretary-treasurer of the 
Laymen’s Committee, and said that the trustees of 
the Massachusetts Convention desired the group 
present to nominate a successor, whereupon the 
group present voted that the matter be left to the 
trustees. 

It was voted that a telegram of greetings be 
sent to the Connecticut laymen meeting at New Haven 
the following evening. 

At the close of the main address Mr. Potter asked 
for a discussion on the future activities of the laymen, 
calling attention to the various objectives. In order 
to promote district meetings it was agreed to furnish 
each church with a list of those in the various districts. 
A layman in the North Attleboro church offered to 
take care of the cost of sending out this list and doing 
the necessary contact work to promote a district 
gathering in his locality. The Rev. Frederic A. 
Mooney of Palmer announced the willingness of his 
men to arrange a district gathering. George Bedford 
of North Adams pointed out that there was a district 
meeting in his corner of the state every month, his 


club being the only one in the First District! Later, 
in response to a query by James F. Younie of Arling- 
ton, he outlined the activities of the churchmen in 
North Adams. The fact that eight men, including 
the Rev. Pliny Allen, had come the one hundred 
miles to Worcester was evidence of loyalty to the 
cause. Many other delegations were accompanied by 
their minister. North Attleboro presented $5.00 to the 
general fund of the Laymen’s Committee and, on 
motion of Dr. Martin M. Brown of North Adams, a 
collection was taken up which amounted to $34.66. 
Three dollars of that came from Woonsocket by evi- 
dence of a check. 

Following is the roll call. North Adams, eight; 
Arlington, three; Attleboro, six; North Attleboro, five; 
Brookline, two; Cambridge, one; Charlton, two; Essex, 
one; Grove Hall, five; Hardwick, eight; Lawrence, two; 
Lowell (First), four; Palmer, eleven; Pawtucket, one; 
Providence (First), fourteen; Salem, one; Southbridge, 
three; West Somerville, five; Spencer, one; Worcester 
(First), fifty-eight; Worcester (All Souls), six. 

Ries 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


General Theme---New Lives for Old 
Effie McCollum Jones 


Sunday, November 22 
Hardshins Can Develop Strength in Us 

Now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou 
shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season. Acts 13:11. 

Paul’s great chance to grow in spiritual stature came during 
his blindness. Little as we know of the details of Paul’s epoch- 
making conversion, we can realize that the future of Christendom 
hung in the balance while this former persecutor of the new 
faith demonstrated what effect bodily suffering would have upon 
him. The fires of affliction through which he passed would have 
destroyed a weaker man; they refined the pure metal of his 
character and fused it into the greatest missionary personality in 
religious history. Paul’s life refutes the idea that great charac- 
ter develops only in pleasant conditions. 

Read 1 Peter 3 : 10-19. 

Prayer: Help us, our Father, to seek for growth in personal 
power by means of our darkened times. Reveal to us the rainbow 
of Thy promises through the mist of our tears. Help us to realize 
that we behold the brilliance of the starry heavens only in the 
darkness of the night. When losses come, help us to grow stronger 
by the burdens we must carry. Give us unfaltering confidence 
that Thou wilt lead us into new wisdom and peace. Amen. 


Monday, November 23 
A Pattern for the Ages 

For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 
Luke 12 : 34. 

“The world is too much with us; late and soon, getting and 
spending we lay waste our powers.’’ Wordsworth, living close 
to nature, saw in humanity qualities unfit for the market-place 
—qualities needing quietness, meditation, peace, for their growth. 
To “use this world without abusing it, for the fashion of this 
world passeth away,” is our privilege. We must carry our share 
of the world’s load, knowing that our time here is brief and that 
in it we must build by the pattern of eternity. This central idea 
determines our scale of values and reveals meaning and purpose 


in everyday experiences. 
Read Hebrews 18 : 5-9, 14-16. 


Prayer: O Thou to whom we turn in every crisis, our 
hearts hunger for real and lasting values. Childishly we grasp 
the toys offered in the world’s markets, but we soon weary of them 
and turn to other things for satisfaction. Show us that there is 
no cure for our restlessness until we find Thy Kingdom and accept 
its standards. May we turn our affections to those things that 
are true and valuable, following the footsteps of our Great 
Teacher. Amen. 

Tuesday, November 24 
“Man Partly Is, and Wholly Hopes to Be’ 

When thou saidst, Seek ye my face; my heart said unto thee, 
Thy face, Lord, will I seek. Psalm 27:8. 

Edmund Burke said, ‘““Never was a bad man but had an 
ability for good service.”” Everyone has jn himself all the quali- 
ties of our common humanity. Judgments about human nature 
have run the whole gamut from base abuse to the noblest appre- 
ciation. Saying the worst about us is called realism. Saying the 
best is called idealism and sentimentality. Mankind is not 
wholly bad or good, but potentially a!l things. Someone decides 
which group of our possibilities shall have the right of way and 
come to fruitage. The meekest may elect to become a spiritual 
giant—and accomplish it. 

Read Isaiah 65 : 17-25. 


Prayer: In wonder and awe, our Father, we accept our 
grave responsibility of choice and pray that we may be wise 
enough and strong enough to meet this high privilege as Thou 
wouldst have us to do. Our powers are all gifts from an infinite 
source, even our power to choose and will how all these shall be 
used. Fire us with enthusiasm for our supreme task of living as 
becomes children of an all-wise and all-loving Father. Amen. 


Wednesday, November 25 
Building for Eternity 

Laying up in store for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that they may lay hold on eternai life. 1 Tim. 
(a) Sas) 

“Building for eternity” is not a mystical ideal, but a con- 
scious purpose to favor one’s higher and worthier qualities, plan- 
ning to work for permanent excellence of character. There is 
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nothing of the snob or the Pharisee about the idea—simply recog- 
nition that not all phases of our many-sided human nature can 
be equally developed in one lifetime. As in college the student 
chooses courses to give himself the ski!ls he seeks, in life we must 
elect our course. It is wise to cultivate those qualities which 
will stand the wear of age and change. 

Read Matthew 7 : 24-29. 

Prayer: Our Heavenly Father, we realize that in our better 
selves we find evidence that we are made in Thy image. Our 
finer instincts rebel against base and selfish living. By every 
pang of disgust with what is unworthy, of remorse for misuse of 
our powers, we pray to be reminded of our high destiny. Give 
us no rest until we begin our upward journey, finding peace and 
joy in victory over our lower selves. Teach us how to grow like 
Jesus, our Teacher. Amen. 


Thursday, November 26 
Everyday Thankfulness 

Giving thanks always for all things in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to God the Father. Eph. 5:20. 

All who sense the wonder and richness of life find every day 
an occasion for gratitude. To value the ties that bind us to 
friends and family, to appreciate the opportunities for usefulness 
that open before us, is to give real thanks. ‘Joy is the grace we 
say to God.” Appreciation is one mark of a great personality. 
We draw power and wisdom from unseen sources and should re- 
joice constantly for this enlargement of life. Our hearts thrill 
when a whole people gives thanks for life and its enriching gifts, 
but the truest thanksgiving is a constant attitude of the individual 
mind and heart. 

Read Psalm 111. 

Prayer: Our Father, we would learn to rejoice daily over 
the bounty that gladdens our days. Help us to be wise enough 
to give thanks for simple pleasures and for humble blessings. 
Most of all would we rejoice that our spirits are moved to grati- 
tude in the presence of life with its mysterious blessings. May 
we always be sensitively glad that our outstretched hands are 
filled by Thy outreaching love. In gratitude we pray our prayer 
of thanksgiving. Amen. 


Friday, November 27 
Our One Standard for Effort 


Let us not therefore judge one another any more; but judge 
this rather, that no man put a stumbling block or an occasion to 
fall in his brother’s way. Romans 14 :3. 

In our efforts after self improvement we often compare our- 
selves with those around us, either to excuse poor actions be- 
cause others do no better, or to flatter ourselves over what seem 
our superior achievements. Such comparisons are odious subter- 
fuges. In matters of character the only standard is our own pos- 
sible best. This is not the same for any two people. Hach is re- 
sponsible for his own choices, their effect on himself and their 
influence on others. While we attend to the quality of our own 
actions, we learn by experience the difficulties of attaining ex- 
cellence and appreciate how well others are doing. 

Read Matthew 7 : 1-12. 


Prayer: May our hearts grow ever more sympathetic, our 
Father, with the weaknesses of our brethren. Help us to be 
severe in judgment only with ourselves. May we measure our 
lives by the stainless life of Jesus, and in all humility realize our 
shortcomings and labor to become stronger. Make us ever mind- 
ful that everyone shares with us in our efforts to reach fulness 
of spiritual stature. Amen. 


Saturday, November 28 


Growth a Constant Miracle 


And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man. Luke 2: 52. 


Growth is an ever-present mystery so commonplace that we 
cease to wonder about it. A tree converts into fiber and leaf 
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the substance taken from soil and air, transmuting into its own 
being the inert matter on which it feeds—an everyday fact, yet a 
miracle of miracles. Similarly, man’s ability to transmute ex- 
periences into fortitude, beauty of character, sublimity of as- 
piration, is beyond understanding. We know only that 


“All things climb a starry stair 

By a law that no man knows; 
What was yesterday a thorn 
Shall tomorrow be a rose. 


“What is now a chrysalis 
Soon shall soar, free fluttering. 
What was yesterday a wish 
Shall tomorrow be a wing.” 


Read Mark 4 : 26-33. 


Prayer: Our Father in heaven and in earth, may we stand 
in awe before the marvels of our existence and with reverent 
hearts and humble minds accept the revelations of each day as 
they point us to a realm of high hopes and ever-enlarging possi- 
bilities. We are glad for the glory of being alive in such a chal- 
lenging world, and for those instincts within us that rise to meet 
that challenge. Quicken us by the example of our Elder Brother, 
Jesus. Amen. 

Sunday, November 29 
The Appeal to Worship 

As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness: I shall 
be satisfied, when I awake with thy likeness. Psalm 17:15. 

The chief purpose of worship is to quicken our aspirations 
for growth in spiritual living. Among the distractions of our 
everyday responsibilities we need frequent reminders that the 
fashion of this world passes away even while we reach after it. 
Only the character we are building goes with us into the far fu- 
ture. To fix our affections on things above and maintain a sense 
of proportionate values among the many demands on our at- 
tention and energy, is not easy. The church service calls us per- 
sistently to follow after the things of eternal worth and arms us 
for a life crusade whose objective is human holiness and happi- 
ness. 

Read Ephesians 6 : 10-18. 

Prayer: Unto Thee, our Father, in whose hand is the soul 
of every living thing, do we lift prayerful hearts and ask that 
our hungry souls may be fed with that life-giving bread which 
this world cannot give. Strengthen us by the sacred exercises 
of our worship times so we may be able to serve our fellowmen 
and Thee more fully than we have done before. Help us to carry 
the uplift of our worship-filled hours into our times of toil, and 
sanctity them all to Thy service. Amen. 


Monday, November 30 
Following Our Visions 

Not as though I had already attained, either were already 
perfect; but I follow after. Phil. 3 : 12. 

There is danger that this talk of putting off old ways and 
seeking new motives and ideals may sound like moralistic preach- 
ing—dull and uninteresting. However, our one big business is 
to make the most and best of our personalities. That many 
people care for nothing except their passing profit or pleasure 
does not excuse carelessness in us. We have not so learned 
Christ’s teachings. Undertaking to live in the spirit of Jesus is 
to embark on a crusade from which there is no discharge. It 
means dying to old ways and becoming new creatures, because of 
the new impulses within. 

Read John 8 : 1-11. 


Prayer: Our Father, we are eager to make our days after 
the pattern of Thy purpose for us, as that purpose was shown in 
the life of Thy best beloved son. We truly do hunger and thirst 
after such righteousness as only a great dedication makes pos- 
sible. May our hearts be open and sensitive to all unselfish im- 
pulses, our spirits quick to respond to every summons to more 
useful and less self-centered lives. In the spirit of Jesus may we 
face each new day. Amen. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SHALL THE CHURCHES RESETTLE THE UNEMPLOYED? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are told by John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The Christian 
Register, that the matter of resettlement should be dealt with by 
competent sociologists and social workers. Mr. van Schaick puts 
Dr. Tugwell and his associates in this class. 

However, present day sociologists and social workers as 
colonizers appear to be exceedingly incompetent when compared 
with ministers and religious groups during the last three cen- 
turies. 

Dr. Tugwell has spent millions of dollars resettling a mere 
handful of people, many of whom must carry a heavy burden 
of debt, if they succeed at all. 

An early example of colonization by a minister is that of 
Connecticut by the Rev. Thomas Hooker, who led the greater 
part of his Cambridge congregation into the wilderness. 

In 1852 a Methodist group under the leadership of a minister 
migrated to Ohio Station, Illinois. About fifty years later another 
minister led some of the descendants of this congregation into 
New Mexico. Since the area was arid, several members returned 
to Illinois. 

The religious leader who successfully colonized thousands 
-of people under difficult conditions, and with most meager re- 
sources, was Brigham Young. Dr. Tugwell and his associates 
_-are wild and incompetent spenders in comparison with him. 

The story of “The Mormon Commonwealth”’ is well told in 
“The Conquest of Arid America,” by W. E. Smythe, which was 
published by the New York Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment of the United States and Canada. 

The Mennonites have been successful colonists in many 
parts of the world, despite great hardships. Ministers and re- 
ligious leaders have shown splendid capabilities in connection 
with resettlement, but city-bred social workers appear to do little 
‘except to try out expansive and extremely expensive social 
theories. 

The problem of resettling two and one half million unem- 
ployed Americans should be considered by the churches. Con- 
tributing a million dollars to be used for the purchase of land to 
be divided into small farms should be accounted as godly as the 
endowment of a college or university. Such activity might re- 
vive many churches whose supporters now question the reason 
for their existence. 

Caroline Bengison. 


We appreciate the courtesy of The Northwestern Christian 
Advocate of Kansas City and Chicago in sending us this letter, 
at the request of the author, for simultaneous publication. It 
was called forth by a Leader editorial of last summer written by 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, in which occurred the words, “We are 
Republican, but.’”” The Advocate credited the editorial to The 
Christian Register. However, with whatever we may be credited 
or debited justly and unjustly, we publish the letter for its in- 
teresting and important suggestions. 

The Editor. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO TARPON SPRINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Long interested readers of the many splendid articles pub- 
lished by The Christian Leader, we were particularly impressed 
when, in a recent issue, Rob W. Godfrey, in his subject, “Art 
and the Church,” made a plea for a new decorative church art. 
An art that takes into account the changed function of the 
church and still gives to modern man the beauties of his belief, 
just as the great traditional story-telling art not only served as 
an end to beauty, but taught its lessons to the unlearned, the 
venerating of its day. The art that made the church as an edifice 
_ live as long as the church as an ideal has lived. 

Logically, Mr. Godfrey’s statement that the famous churches 


of Europe are famous because their art has made them so 
brought his challenging questions: ‘‘How many Europeans would 
make pilgrimages to see our churches? How many would you 
yourself travel to see?” 

It will not be amiss, perhaps, to speak briefly of a pilgrimage 
we have made to a little church in this country that nobly fills 
this plea. It was a profound experience, an unforgettable reve- 
lation. Here, in an hour of need, art and the church have be- 
come once more ideally united. 

A humble building, struck by a severe wind storm in 1918, 
this little Church of the Good Shepherd in Tarpon Springs, 
Florida, found itself low in funds, with but a small membership, 
and with three windows completely destroyed. 

Out of this need Mrs. George Inness, Jr., one of the mem- 
bers, came to her artist husband with her plea. The result was 
three canvases in the form of panels, arch-shaped as the windows 
had been, their themes religious, expressed in the language of 
the masses. 

Long had the thought burned in the soul of Mr. Inness that, 
somehow, it must be possible to record on canvas that living 
actuality—the ever-present love of God. The all-embracing love 
of God that knows neither creed nor race and is as impartial in 
its giving as the light from the skies, as the beauties of nature 
everywhere. Long he had groped for some material way of giving 
this message to the world. He felt so strongly that the ultimate 
motive, the striving of all nature, of the best in man, of the en- 
tire universe, must be toward the good, toward God. 

Light was his solution, and a light that seems actually to 
be a stroke of the divine became the great achievement in his art. 
Through this gift he gave his message to the masses. 

The painting was completed and consisted of the following 
three themes: The “Promise.” Here a delicate rainbow is 
glimpsed above a softly blossoming spring meadow. It is God’s 
promise. These words are written below: “‘And this is the token 
of the covenent which I have made between me and all flesh that 
dwells upon the face of the earth.” The “Realization” is the 
midday sun with growth and newly realized strength every- 
where in the meadow. A white figure, merely suggested, moves 
toward the all-encompassing fulness of the light. ‘And the path 
of the just is as the shining light which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” The “Fulfillment” is the third panel. 
This is God’s Promise kept, the harvest field. Those who had 
faith and trusted move now toward home with its beckoning 
light. “And the earth shall yield her fruits and ye shall eat 
your fill and dwell in safety.” 

That the church would have been spiritually enriched by this 
series of three paintings alone is very probable. But more was 
in store for this little church. A few years later a deep friendship 
developed between the artist and the Rev. Louis J. Richards, then 
newly appointed to the pastorate of the church. 

Kindred souls had met, artist and minister. In their quiet 
walks beneath the Southern pines, in the artist’s studio, these two 
envisioned in common dreams that canvas should still yield. It 
was a warm and spiritual friendship, interrupted only when, on 
July 26, 1926, the artist was suddenly called into that great Light 
which, in his moment of inspiration, he must surely have di- 
vined. The parting had not come, however, until out of this 
friendship had grown three other great themes. 

The triptych, painted in the manner of an early altar piece, 
in three panels, constituting one unit, carried out three senti- 
ments of the Shepherd’s Psalm. 

In the center panel, ““He Leadeth Me,” the Shepherd leads 
his flock from the shadowed spaces into the light. None can quite 
know this light who has not seen the canvas. Into it Mr. Inness 
threw his soul. Through this light he expressed the love of God. 
In his ‘In Green Pastures’’ and “‘Beside the Still Waters” is his 
assurance of God’s peace and nearness everywhere. 

Similarly, out of quiet fireside talks, came the glow of in- 
spiration that was flashed on canvas as a great mystical painting 
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regarded by many as Mr. Inness’ masterpiece, “The Only Hope.”’ 
Man achieved, he rose, he fell. Civilization and decay—war and 
ruin. It seemed a cycle. Must man’s thought forever come to 
this? Where then lay man’s hope? 

A ruin lies before one. Over it a new dawn breaks, and in 
the glory of the rising sun, the Christ, ‘““The Only Hope,” ap- 
pears. Quietly, as if in silent answer to man’s need, he reveals 
God’s never-ending love, His healing and forgiveness. And, 
through the radiance, a city seems to grow, built in the newer 
light of brotherhood and understanding among men. 

Then came “The Lord Is in His Holy Temple.” This is a 
virgin forest. Through its lofty vaulted spaces and along its 
path a light breaks that inspired genius alone could have pro- 
duced. It is his final work. The God of Love and Light seems 
truly to have passed that way. It was the last completed work of 
Mr. Inness. Three days later he died. 

“The Crucifixion” and “The Last Shadow of the Cross,’ 
two paintings also religious in theme, but of an earlier period 
in the artist’s life, were later also given to the church by the ar- 
tist’s widow. 

Thus George Inness, Jr., broke away from the traditional 
idea of church art and glorified the beauty and dignity of nature, 
reassuring the masses, weary with the pressure and need of mod- 
ern life, the echo of war and rush of industry, that over all is God, 
a loving God who understands. 

Thousands make the pilgrimage to these pictures annually, 
not only from every part of this country, but from the scattered 
countries of the world. It was most earnestly the wish of Mr. 
Inness, expressed often to those close to him, that these canvases 
be never regarded as “a gallery.” They were not created for 
such purpose. Coming, as they did, out of the fullness of his 
great and sincere soul, they were given to the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, whose numbers he had joined several years before his 
death, with the plea that they be presented always, and only, 
with a service in which their spiritual message might be given to 
the multitudes. 

George and Louise Castledon. 


New Orleans, La. 
* * 


SPOTTED WITH LIBERALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been stirred to much thought by two or three items of 
reading matter. First, there was the election poll of the churches, 
showing that the more liberal churches were for Landon. Of the 
larger Protestant sects the Congregationalists were 78 percent 
for him. The Universalists and Unitarians were not given, but 
admittedly they would have shown at least as high a percentage. 
It is generally conceded that among the clergy of liberal churches 
the tendency is much the other way. Why this strange diverg- 
ence? Then came Dr. Shutter’s pronouncements and, lastly, 
Miss Bissell’s blanket condemnation of the government of Spain 
in face of the fact that upon the Fascist rebels must squarely 
rest the full blame for starting the war which is wrecking that 
nation, and of having imported the savage Moors to aid their 
cause. 

It all brings out in startling relief the fundamental and ir- 
reconcilable division which runs through our churches. The other 
differences are not merely traditional; they are factitious. Quite 
true, hell-fire theology is still being preached to the ignorant 
masses; but it is being preached with the approval of people who 
belong to liberal ‘“‘society churches,” because it is thought 
that it suits them and exerts a conservative influence. To my 
mind the term society church is a blasphemy and a contradic- 
tion. 

Why is liberalism among the laity almost synonymous with 
reaction? Is it not because ecclesiasticism blunts ethical dis- 
tinctions? And is not ecclesiasticism the fruit of subordinating 
the spiritual program of the church to the demands of a church 
budget which consists quite largely of unessential ‘‘overhead?”’ 
Jesus put it in a few words: ‘‘the deceitfulness of riches.’’ And so 
we have liberals giving finely rationalized endorsements of Billy 


Sundayism, Aimee MacPherson, Goodwin Limited, Buchmanism, 
and anything else which has “‘arrived,” wears a pious face, and 
‘“ustifies the wicked for a reward”? and makes justice appear 
disreputable. 

Is it any wonder that our ministers feel that they have been 
relegated into the position of ineffective job-holders? I heard one 
say in a tone of utter pessimism, ‘‘I suppose that this job will last 
me as long as I need it.”” Another said, ‘““Why should I imperil 
the living of my wife and three children for a church that has no 
future?”’ Everybody knows that the liberal churches are dying. 
They have no vital message for a dying civilization upon which 
they can unite, nothing that men will live and die for. 

Must then the ministry be made ‘a racket?” If so, why 
speak harshly of other rackets? Is the church racket a more or 
a less respectable one? But I maintain that, though existing 
churches be doomed, they can be made the nurseries of. the 
needed church—the synagogues that foster the Church of ‘‘the 
Christ that is to be.” 

Let no one say that I am judging uncharitably the thousands 
of ‘‘good Christians’ whom I list as reactionaries. I am not 
judging them nor the thousands of other good Christians of other 
ages who just as zealously defended slavery and every major 
social evil known to men. I merely say that there is a new divi- 
sion and that ‘‘they are not of us.” 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Bellingham, Wash. 


* * 


WHY GREEN? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The recent issue of The Christian Leader carries an article 
whose paragraphs include a rather pessimistic view of peace. 
Why be doleful about peace? Why not be doleful about war and 
pessimistic about it as a remedy for human problems? Why not 
be joyful and hopeful about peace and really glad that our poor 
agencies have been successful at least in maintaining it? 

But I wished to write concerning an interesting problem. 
The article refers to ‘this ghastly prospect of a colossal slaughter- 
house” and says of the view of world conditions, “‘it is a sight that 
turns the heart to a sickly green.” 

Why green? I can understand how a mind might, under 
contemplation of vast problems, find itself blue. I have seen a 
man whose face was red. I can understand how a heart might 
find itself “sickly.” I am told there is a brown taste. But I 
simply cannot visualize a heart turned “sickly green.” 

Sometimes heart troubles are misinterpreted gastronomic 
disturbances, and it may be that what is meant by “heart” is 
really the nerve network of the abdominal region, but in this case 
the reported color is surely wrong. 

A courageous liberal should not feel like a hospital case be- 
fore current problems, however resistant they may be, but should 
engage with them valiantly and hopefully. 

I have never seen a “‘sickly green” heart, but since a Univer- 
salist is committed to admitting the possibility of all things, I 
suppose it may exist. If it does, might not a “bromoselz” and a 
subsequent fresh view of the world help restore its normal tonicity 
and red color? 

And finally, sympathetic induction of a feeling of unfortitude 
in the mid-body nervous system, through awakening of repulsion 
patterns, seems to me unjustifiable. There is no good reason for 
this wastage of emotional power in the weakening and debilitat- 
ing feelings. 

In God’s name let us dare to believe in ourselves and in the 
competency of those who are working so hard to have peace 
continue—at least until their efforts really do fail. Even then, if 
we have got to deal with colors let’s find one that will energize us 
to go to work and do something rather than wait for the ambu- 
lance, the heart specialist or, maybe, a stomach pump. 

Why green? 

Yours for a new color, 


Elmer D. Colcord. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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A Novel on Feminism and Marriage 


Honourable Estate. By Vera Brittain. 


(Macmillan. $2.50.) 


Remembering vividly our reading of 
Vera Brittain’s “Testament of Youth,”’ 
we eagerly took up this new novel by 
the same author. The same trenchant 
analysis of emotional frustration, the same 
uncanny skill in describing the social and 
family background of her characters, the 
same frankness and realism, are found in 
the new book, though it is a limitation 
that at times the realism is now less re- 
strained by artistic considerations. And 
then there is Vera Brittain’s gift for paint- 
ing in the physical setting of the action, 
the scenery and the weather which are 
always significantly related to her charac- 
ters’ moods. While the earlier book was a 
poignant revelation of what had hap- 
pened to her own generation, an auto- 
biography of a sensitive spirit, this novel 
is a passionate treatment of a theme far 
larger than the interests of any one soul or 
any one generation. The theme is the 
rights of women and the possibility of ca- 
reers combined with marriage. In a sense 
this is social history, for the story covers 
the period in which the English suffrage 
movement fought its battles, won its war- 
time victory, and made possible the emerg- 
ence of woman in political service and 
leadership. 

This is a sad book, but it is relieved by 
the nobility of one woman’s sacrifice and 
by the sincerity of another’s rather blun- 
dering pursuit of independence (blunder- 
ing not because it defied convention but 
because she found she had created a tie 
which cost her spiritual freedom in the 
marriage she ultimately made). First we 
have the picture of a young girl’s marriage 
to a much older man who is utterly selfish, 
completely dominated by old-fashioned 
views of woman’s place in the home. This 
marriage ends in disaster. Then the life of 
a prosperous family is intimately given to 
us through the story of a daughter’s de- 
velopment and final emancipation from the 
choking, blind conservatism of her sur- 
roundings to the freedom of Oxford and 
scholarship, war service and an uncon- 
ventional romance, sacrificial espousal of 
labor party ideals, and finally election to 
Parliament. In the course of her growth 
Ruth Alleyndene meets and ultimately 
marries the son of the marriage described 
in the first part of the book, and, despite 
her remaining tenderness for the war-time 
lover who had died in the Argonne, Ruth 
and Denis find blessedness in their union 
because it is a true comradeship. 

The changes which have made a new 
and higher type of marriage possible to 
members of the younger generation are 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


clearly presented in this moving but tragic 
novel. Perhaps more than the author in- 
tended, the price paid for the higher free- 
dom is made equally clear. That price 
was not only symbolized by such dramatic 
sacrifices as that of Emily Davison on Ep- 
som race-course (we remember the shock 
and horror of that day and the glorious 
tribute of her funeral), but is to be found 
in the divided self which Ruth Alleyndene 
created as a result of her affair with the 
young American officer. But Vera Brit- 
tain succeeds in paralyzing the merely 
Victorian critic by the intensity of her own 
sincerity, which she communicates to her 
woman characters. 
* * 


An American Sees England 


This England. By Mary Ellen Chase. 
(Macmillan. $2.50.) 


Miss Chase, who holds a chair in Eng- 
lish at Smith College, is the author of more 
than one novel of distinction (“Mary 
Peters,’ “Silas Crockett’’), and she has 
shown how the full flavor of life in New 
England can be communicated and inter- 
preted. Now she writes of the Old England 
she knows well after several visits and 
one long sojourn of two years. She has 
traveled the highways and byways and 
she has touched English life in its more 
intimate aspects, so that her knowledge 
is something very different from the frag- 
mentary information a tourist can gain. 

It is really remarkable that a sojourner 
can acquire so deep an understanding of 
England and her people. Of course she 
has the advantage of perspective which is 
denied to those'who have known no other 
land or tradition. But she has made her- 
self familiar with the characteristics of 
various parts of England, with the moods 
of English weather, with the customs and 
mannerisms of all kinds of people, and then 
has gone below the surface to the underly- 
ing inheritances which explain habits and 
manners. 

We feel that there are probably two ex- 
planations of this clear insight. First, 
Miss Chase has a wide acquaintance with 
English literature. We assume that be- 
cause of her profession she does not “‘drag 
it in.” This has given her a background of 
understanding of the English temperament 
and its history, and she has seen the Hing- 
land of today through eyes trained to be 
observing of significant differences and 
their expression. And, secondly, she is 
a creative artist who has developed her ini- 
tial capacity to see and to interpret traits 
and to feel their influence in outward be- 
havior. Whether this be a correct analysis 
of her power or not, she has done a very 
interesting thing in this book. She has 
discussed English weather, the English 
reasons for being irritated by Americans, 
manners, food, reverence for royalty, rail- 
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way travel, the English Sunday, the trees 
of England, and two very different and dis- 
tinctive parts of England, the “West 
Country” and the North. And throughout 
she has been engaged in revealing what the 
English are really like. She makes no ob- 
vious effort to be complimentary; indeed 
she exposes foibles and provincialisms. But 
she shows that she has penetrated to the 
stable character of the people and that 
she appreciates their finer graces. 

It would be difficult even for one who 
has spent years in intimate association with 
the West Country and the North and more 
years of detachment from both to give a 
surer appraisal of the people of these parts 
of England, a fairer picture of their villages, 
towns, and types of life. And Miss Chase 
combines with her insight a style that 
suggests the poetic values her insight has 
discovered. ‘The Spring in England’ 
would bring on nostalgia in any English- 
man, for the poetry of April and May are 
in every paragraph of this chapter. 

No guide book this, but a loving (even 
if critical) appreciation of a New England- 
er’s spiritual home-land. 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Some men just try things to see if they 
will work, without much faith that they 
will work, and without any determination 
to make them work. They have done this 
so long and so often that it has become 
habit, and they are neither disappointed 
nor chagrined at failure. Failure has be- 
come their habit, and they expect to fail; 
to try something else and fail at that. The 
one thing that would be disconcerting 
would be success. 

The women of our Nottingham society, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. E. W. 
Fernald, served dinner on election day. 
The Kingston women, under leading of 
Mrs. R. Grace Bartlett, did likewise. 

The Gad-a-Lot Club of the Claremont 
church recently sponsored a_ successful 
social event. 

A copy of the revised constitution and 
by-laws of our State Convention has come 
to hand. I suggest that you send to the 
secretary for a copy for yourself, 

Out of town callers at Kingston—Prof. 
J. A. Tufts, Exeter; Rev. and Mrs. Will 
E. Roberts, Keene; Miss Harriet Yates, 
Headquarters staff. 

In the account of the Y. P. C. U. rally 
Open 
Door, the attendance summarized by 
unions totals 127. That is fine. Makes us 
think that prosperity is returning. 

Mr. Chatterton announces an adult 
course on ‘Christian Church History,” to 
be held on mid-week evenings. Already 
enough have signed to insure success. 

The two hundredth anniversary of the 

(Continued on page 1501) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


AMONG OUR MID-WEST SCHOOLS 


This fall it was my happy privilege to 
participate in three Mid-West conventions, 
and to follow with field work in Illinois 
and Indiana. It is five years since I have 
been in the Mid-West, and much is 
changed. Old friendships were renewed, 
and new ones formed. Some of the 
preachers and their wives whom I have 
known in other states now grace [Illinois 
with their presence, and the work will be 
stronger for their being there. 

From Boston to Stockton, IIl., was the 
first hop. There over a week-end, I spoke 
at the Sunday morning service, visited the 
church school, and in the afternoon met 
the teachers and officers. In addition there 
were long conferences with the superin- 
tendent, with whom I stayed, and next 
morning another conference with several 
teachers. 

Back to Sycamore, where we have 
a federated Universalist-Congregational 
church. On Monday evening I had the 
pleasure of meeting the members of the 
local Council of Religious Education, five 
churches participating. After supper to- 
gether and a short business meeting, I 
spoke to them of the aims and purposes in 
our church school work today. Questions 
revealed that problems which we often 
think are distinctly our own, are found in 
schools of other denominations. A profit- 
able question period closed the evening. 
During the next day there were individual 
conferences with a number of teachers, as 
well as the president of the women’s group, 
and that evening before I dashed for a 
nine o’clock train, eight or ten of the 
leaders of the local school met with me at 
the church to go over their program. 
This school of 150 members has a fine pro- 
gram and equally fine leadership. I was 
glad of the chance to get acquainted with 
them. 

By eight the next morning I was in 
Minneapolis, Minn., a day ahead of the 
State Convention. During the morning 
Mrs. Shutter introduced me to the love- 
liness of that progressive city, as well as 
to the splendid work being done at Unity 
House, the settlement house which has 
been identified for so many years with the 
work of our church. In the afternoon 
I met individually a number of teachers, 
going over curriculum materials, home 
problems, worship questions, ete. Teach- 
ers and officers and the minister and his 
wife gathered for supper at the church, 
even though they were on the eve of a 
State Convention. We attempted to tie 
together the strands of the afternoon dis- 
cussion, and weld it all into a semblance 
of unity and coherence, pointing toward 
definite objectives. 

I was in attendance at all the conven- 
tion gatherings the next day, and spoke 
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OUR THANKS 
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We give Thee thanks, O Lord! ce 
Not for the palaces that wealth * 
has grown, ff 
Where ease is worshiped—duty * 
dimly known, 3 
And pleasure leads her dance for * 
flowery ways: sd 
But for the quiet homes where love * 
is queen * 
And life is more than baubles, * 
touched and seen, * 
And old folks bless us, and dear * 
children play; * 
For these, O Lord, our thanks! ¥ 
* 
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for the women’s group on our work in the 
South. This is a small Convention, with 
only two churches in the state. But iso- 
lated Universalists, and the active group 
of women from the Owatonna church, 
swelled the numbers appreciably. I was 
glad for a brief opportunity at the banquet 
table to hear from Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, 
minister of the Unitarian church at St. 
Paul, Minn., and speaker at the banquet, 
an account of the interesting work being 
done in his church school. Here in Greater 
Boston we occasionally have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing people like Mr. Eliot 
speak on the experiments which they are 
working out. I had heard much of ‘‘the 
St. Paul Plan.” My only regret was that 
I could not visit the church and see for 
myself. However, a nine o’clock train had 
to be made, or I would not reach Gales- 
burg next morning for the Illinois Con- 
vention. But more of the work in that 
state later. 
Harriet G. Yates. 


* * 


A MEETING FOR PARENTS 


Home and Church Cooperation in Re- 
ligious Education through the Medium of 
the church school provided the incentive 
for an interesting and stimulating evening 
at the Universalist Church of the Redeemer 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia. In attendance 
was a representative group of parents, 
teachers and others interested in liberal 
religious education. The meeting opened 
with the showing of some denominational 
slides, the first on Provincetown and the 
beginnings of Universalism there, the 
second on Ferry Beach, its early days and 
its present place in our denominational 
life. Following this Miss H. M. Wolfe, 
superintendent of the church school, and 
Rev. H. I. S. Borgford, minister of the 
church, briefly outlined the reason for the 
meeting and its hoped-for outcome. Both 
speakers were of the opinion that such 
meetings would produce a greater under- 


standing of the objectives and the prob- 
lems of religious education, and that with 
the concerted effort of the supporters of 
liberal religion, objectives would be clari- 
fied and problems surmounted. An in- 
formal general discussion followed at which 
all expressed themselves freely in thought- 
provoking questions and helpful sugges- 
tions. The opinion was unanimous that 
the prime objective of our church school 
should be the development of good citi- 
zens fit to take their proper places in the 
world and thereby reflect credit on the free 
religion they enjoyed. 
Joba Iho Sed 35 


* * 


GIFTS FOR SUFFOLK 


’Member the “let down’ feeling you 
had when Christmas packages were de- 
livered the morning after? We are trying 
to guard against this by urging the schools 
which send gifts to Suffolk to make certain 
they reach there by Dec. 19. Gifts brought 
to your service on Dec. 20 or a mid-week 
party near that date, cannot reach Suffolk 
in time for Christmas. Because we are 
eager to insure a real Christmas for the 
pupils of the Suffolk School, we suggest 
that your gifts of toys, clothing, books, etc., 
be accumulated early and mailed in plenty 
of time to reach Mrs. Annie B. Willis, 179 
Tynes St., Suffolk, Virginia, by Dec. 19. 


* * 


HAS IT BEEN SENT IN? 


What? Your Japan offering. Some 
schools make much of their Japan ser- 
vices. They spend a lot of time in prepara- 
tion. They build a worth-while program, 
full of interest and value. They collect 
the offering envelopes, count the returns 
and are gratified. 

But—the treasurer fails to send it in to 
us! It can’t aid in the work in Japan if it 
never reaches our office. Better check on 
your school and make sure your offering 
has been mailed to us. Thank you. 

* * 


THE MASTER LIBRARY 


May we remind you again of a choice 
set of books which has come into our 
possession called The Master Library? 

riginally this set retailed at $50, in fact 
that is the sale price today. Through the 
courtesy of a friend who wishes to dispose 
of his set, we are able to offer it to a school, 
minister, layman, or any organization 
which is eager to avail itself of this oppor- 
tunity. 

The Master Library contains ten vol- 
umes devoted to an interpretation of the 
Bible through art, story telling, history, 
poetry and every other avenus of approach 
which would make it meaningful for grow- 
ing young people and thinking adults. 
We shall be glad to consider your offer. 
Write us at once. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 


CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 


The California State Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention met Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, with the 
Pasadena Y. P. C. U. as host. Thirteen 
delegates from Santa Barbara, five from 
Santa Paula and two from Santa Monica 
were registered, besides those from the 
Pasadena union. 

The Convention opened as usual with a 
dance on Saturday evening from eight to 
twelve. The Hallowe’en motif was car- 
ried out in the unusual decorative scheme, 
which featured clever silhouettes and gay 
balloons. Games as well as dancing were 
enjoyed, notably ping-pong and a thrill- 
ing “indoor football” game, which to the 
uninitiated might have looked like a mere 
spelling match. Punch and cookies were 
served during the intermission. 

Sunday’s program began with the church 
school worship service at 9.30 a. m., at 
which two solos were sung by the state 
secretary-treasurer, Leonard Marshall. The 
delegates visited the young people’s class, 
which is under the splendid guidance of 
Ro! Benner of the Occidental College 
faculty. At the regular church service 
Rev. Robert Cummins delivered a rousing 
challenge on ‘‘Liberalism’s Function amid 
Rising Authorities.” 

Following a buffet luncheon for delegates 
at one o’clock, the business session was 
called to order by the president, Flora 
Turner of Pasadena. Reports of the sec- 
retary, Credentials Committee and Audit- 
ing Committee were read and acted upon. 
Then the report of the Committee on Re- 
organization was read by Leonard Mar- 
shali, and discussed at some length. When 
finally put to a vote, the decision was to 
continue the state organization in its 
present form, though not restricting future 
invitations to member groups of any one 
denomination or fellowship. 

This matter having been decided, the 
nominations and recommendations com- 
mittees recessed for deliberations, and the 
meeting was again called to order at 3.30 
p.m. Reports of both committees passed 
without disagreement, and the following 
officers were elected: President, Flora 
Turner of Pasadena; vice-president, Jed 
Blake of Santa Barbara; secretary-treas- 
urer, Alex Porter of Pasadena; trustees, 
Mary E. Hansen, Roumanie Hixson and 
Donald Ladd of Pasadena, and Anna Lou 
Jacobs, Betsy Humiston, and Bill Ash- 
worth of Santa Barbara. 

The convention vespers were held in the 
church at 4.15 p. m. with Rev. Kenneth 
Hutchinson of Santa Monica presiding, 
and Dr. Berkeley Blake of Santa Bar- 
bara gave the occasional sermon. A very 
fine musical program was presented by 
Willard G. Smith, organist of the church; 
Raymond Townsend, violin soloist, and 


Charles Davis, baritone, member of the 
local union. 

Nearly one hundred delegates and friends 
from the entertaining church enjoyed the 
delicious banquet which closed the con- 
vention sessions. Miss Margaret Mush- 
rush and Mrs. Ethel Stukey headed the 
efficient staff of helpers who prepared and 
served the dinner. No formal after-dinner 
program was carried out because of the 
long distances yet to be traveled by the 
out-of-town delegations, but Mr. Cum- 
mins introduced the various notables and 


each responded briefly. Rev. Ray Cran- 
mer of Santa Paula installed the newly 
elected officers, and the 1986 convention 
was Officially adjourned. 
Flora Turner. 
* * 
GOOD CHRISTMAS PLAY 

We recommend the play, ‘‘Why the 
Chimes Rang,” for groups desiring to put 
on a Christmas play. It is written by 
E. A. McFadden, one act, speaking parts 
for three men and one woman and many 
important extras. The play deals with the 
divine beauty of charity, and while appro- 
priate for any ordinary occasion of school 
or church school, it is especially fitted for 
Christmas time. Royalty, $5.00. Books 
35 cents. Baker’s Plays. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE W. N. M. A. 


In the fall of each year we like to give 
you a list of our officers and department 
chairmen and, although there has been no 
change this year, we will refresh your 
memory by the following list: 


President, Mrs. Irving L. Walker, Cold- 
water, N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. Donna P. 
Bonner, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Literature Secretary, Mrs. Stanley Man- 
ning, Hartford, Conn. 

Recording Secretary, 
Brooks, Malden, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Ada I. 
Treat, South Portland, Maine. 

Clara Barton Guild Secretary, 
Alice E. Taylor, Boston, Mass. 

Executive Secretary, Mrs. Alice E. Tay- 
lor, Boston, Mass. 

Office Secretary, Miss Dorothy Thomas, 
Boston, Mass. 

Trustees 


Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, North Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, Manville, 
1a Ul 

Mrs. Edward H. Scofield, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Mrs. Seth R. 


Mrs. 


Department Chairmen 

Finance, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood. 

North Carolina, Mrs. Donna P. Bonner. 

Japan, Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson. 

Clara Barton Birthplace, Miss Gertrude 
M. Whipple. 

Social Service and Candidate, 
Seth R. Brooks. 

Mission Study and Missionary Boxes, 
Mrs. Stanley Manning. 

Membership and Friendly Messenger, 
Mrs. Edward H. Scofield. 

Church Building Loan Fund, Mrs. 
Sarah W. Russell. 


Mrs. 


Clara Barton Birthplace Committee 


Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, Manville, 
R. I., chairman. 

Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. Lizzie L. Bullock, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Alice E. Taylor, East Milton, Mass. 

Miss Clara Adams, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. John Graham, Jr., Saylesville, R. I. 

Mrs. Lester W. Nerney, Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Donald LeStage, North Attleboro, 
Mass. 


Our Workers in Japan and North 


Carolina 


Miss Ruth G. Downing, 50 Takata, 
Oimatsu Cho, Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Miss Georgene H. Bowen (furlough 
year), 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Miss Agnes M. Hathaway, Zushi, Japan. 

Rev. Maude Lyon Cary, 5 Sakurayama, 
Nakano-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Rey. Ordell E. Bryant, 201 Beamon St., 
Clinton, N. C. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels, 304 Raleigh St., 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Rev. Hannah J. Powell, Sunset Home, 
Waterville, Maine. 

Rev. George C. Boorn, R. F. D. 2, 
Canton, N. C. 

Rev. George M. Lapoint, 416 College 
St., Kinston, N. C. 

* xX 


HOLLY FROM ROCKY MOUNT 


The Rocky Mount, N. C., Mission 
Circle will sell holly again this year at the 
same price, 15 cents a pound, purchaser to 
pay express charges. We do not furnish 
wreaths. All holly will be well packed and 
delivered at the express office. This 
should sell for 25 cents to 80 cents per 
pound in the North. Let us have your 
orders early. Shipments will begin about 
Dec. 7. Special express rate on holly 
makes this cheaper than parcel post. 
Address: Mrs. W. H. Skeels, 304 Raleigh 
St., Rocky Mount, N. C. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Hugh S. Tigner has contributed a 
Thanksgiving sermon to the current issue 
of the Christian Century Pulpit. 


A. Ingham Bicknel!, treasurer of the 
General Convention, addressed the Mid- 
Year Conference of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention, Nov. 11. 


Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., represented the Protestant 
group at the Armistice Day Dinner of 
the Eighth Avenue Jewish Temple, Brook- 
lyn, where a Catholic and a Jew also spoke. 
He will preach at Chapin Home, Jamaica, 
Nov. 22. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone and Mrs. 
Lalone were in Boston Nov. 10, 11 and 12, 
to make arrangements to move Jan. 1. 
Their temporary Boston address will be 
176 Newbury St., and Mr. Lalone’s office 
address will be 16 Beacon St. 


Rev. Arthur Webster, pastor of the 
churches at Weymouth and South Wey- 
mouth, Mass., underwent an operation 
for removal of his appendix on Nov. 11. 


Rev. William Haney, who now is living 
in Newark, N. J., supplied the pulpit of 
the Newark church Nov. 15 in place of 
Rey. L. Hamilton Garner, the pastor, who 
a few days before underwent an operation 
for appendicitis. 

Mrs. Hendrik Vossema, who has been 
in the hospital recently for treatment, is 
now at her home, 18 Vine Street, Medford, 
Mass., and is gaining steadily. 


Maine 


Canton, Canton Point and Livermore.— 
Rey. Arthur M. Soule, pastor. Visitation 
Day at Livermore and Canton Point, with 
Rey. Arnold Simonson of Brewton, Ala., 
former minister here, Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning of Hartford, Conn., and Mr. Soule 
as the speakers, with a special evening ser- 
vice at Canton when Mr. Simonson was 
greeted by a fine congregation of our own 
people and other townsmen, were among 
the high lights of the summer. Also the 
annual summer service at the Norlands 
was an enjoyable one, the preachers being 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, then of Liver- 
more Falls, now pastor at West Somerville, 
Mass., and Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens of 
Marlboro, Mass. The preachers at the 
Bryent’s Pond summer service were Rev. 
Will A. Kelley of Oakland and Mr. Soule. 
Recently the Canton church entertained 
the people from the Livermore and Canton 
Point churches at a get-together, when a 
fine supper was enjoyed by a company of 
seventy-five people, and this was followed 
by an entertainment, including a talk on 
the relation of the schcol to the church by 
the new principal of the Canton High 


and Interests 


School, Mr. John A. Pollard. The Liver- 
more Circle meets regularly for work and 
has just held a successful food sale. The 
Canton Point Circle every two weeks holds 
its family dinner party, followed by the 
business meeting held in the building owned 
by the Circle. Every Saturday evening 
the Canton Point Circle holds a success- 
ful social evening, and in this way earns 
much of its money. The Canton Circle 
holds its meetings every two weeks with an 
occasional all day meeting for work, and 
on these occasions the members and their 
families enjoy dinner together in the parish 
hall. The monthly meetings of the Canton 
church and parish are held in the church 
and occasionally in the homes of the mem- 
bers, especially during the colder weather. 
It has been decided this year to hold two 
meetings each month, one largely for 
business purposes and the other for a social 
coming together. Sunday evening, Nov. 
8, Armistice Sunday was observed in the 
Canton church, the church being filled to 
capacity with people from the three 
churches of the Larger Parish and from 
the Canton United Baptist Church, which 
united with us in the first of a series of 
union meetings to be held alternating be- 
tween the Universalist and Baptist churches 
during the winter. The Armistice Sun- 
day service included a community song 
service, a vocal solo by Mrs. Harry A. 
Foster, wife of the superintendent of the 
Canton, Livermore, Hartford, and Sumner 
public schools, a vocal trio by Mrs. Charles 
Ray, Mrs. Brown and Frank Oliver of the 
Canton Baptist church, and readings by 
Harold Gilbert of the Canton Universalist 
Sunday school and by Mrs. Tillson York of 
the Canton Universalist parish, and the 
presentation of a pageant, “‘Wooden Sol- 
diers,” by Mrs. Arthur M. Soule and Mrs. 
Jessie Gilbert of our Canton parish. Mrs. 
Marguerite Pulsifer, our Canton church 
organist, served as organist and accom- 
panist for the evening. The pageant was 
arranged for by Mrs. Evie B. York of 
Canton, superintendent of our Sunday 
school, the author of the pageant being 
an acquaintance of hers. Oct. 27 the Com- 
munity Men’s Club, composed of the men 
of our three churches, joined by other men 
in the communities, held its first meeting 
for the season in the vestry of the Uni- 
versalist church at Livermore (Brettun’s), 
the speaker being Col. Frank E. Southard 
of Augusta, a former commander of the 
Maine Department, American Legion. 
Colonel Southard has been in Spain and is 
well acquainted with the problem in that 
country, and gave the men an illuminating 
talk on the situation there. Nov. 12 the 
men, with the men from the Norway 
Universalist church, were the guests of the 
Universalist men’s club in Auburn, when 


Hon. George C. Wing of Auburn was the 
speaker. 


Massachusetts 


Monson.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pastor. 
The parsonage and garage have been re- 
shingled on the south side, the chimneys 
rebuilt from the roof up, the parsonage has 
been given two coats of cream-colored 
paint with green trimmings, and the wood- 
work of the church has been painted an 
attractive gray to match the granite body. 
During the summer six rooms in the par- 
sonage were refinished and papered, and 
new lights installed in the dining-room of 
the church. Seventeen parishioners were 
in attendance at the public meeting of the 
W. U. M. S. held in Palmer in October. 
The superintendent of the cradle roll, Mrs. 
Ralph Entwistle, reports an unusually 
large enrollment, and under her direction a 
delightful cradle roll party was held in 
October. On Armistice Sunday the young 
people had entire charge of the morning 
service, Lewis Hubert and Carlos Ball 
conducting the service and Richard Ban- 
ford giving the sermon, his subject being, 
“Conditions of Peace.’”’ A large group of 
young ladies in black and white vestments 
furnished the musical program. On the 
Sundays of Oct. 11 and 18, while the pas- 
tor was a patient in the Springfield hos- 
pital, Dr. Howard D. Spoerl and Rev. 
Dorothy T. Spoerl supplied the pulpit. 

Salem.—Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, pas- 
tor. A drive for church attendance is 
under way. The psychological value of 
regular periods of rest and meditation is 
being stressed as well as the complete free- 
dom of religious thinking and searching in- 
quiry found in the liberal church. The 
church school, under the direction of 
George A. Upton, has added new teachers 
to the staff and shows an increase in en- 
rollment. The Y. P. C. U. was host to the 
North Shore League Oct. 28, when 130 
young people heard an address by Dr. 
Pittman of the Teachers’ College. The 
new officers of the union are: President, 
June Hadley; secretary, Pauline Scharn- 
agel; treasurer, George Thurber; depart- 
ment superintendents, Wilma Hadley, 
devotions, Janice Brown, recreation, Rob- 
ert Bevins, program, Howard Seeley, pub- 
licity. They were installed by Rev. Stan- 
ley G. Spear of Beverly. The Couples 
Club is buying a shuffleboard game to be 
placed on the floor of the Dickson Room. 
An outstanding event was a concert by 
the Tufts Musical Clubs at Academy Hall 
Nov. 17, under the auspices of the Women’s 
Association. Mrs. Amherst F. Durkee is 
general chairman of the committee plan- 
ning for the annual fair on Dec. 3. The 
evening program will include a demon- 
stration of Boy Scout work and an enter- 
tainment by the Hawthorne Dramatic 
Club. At the meeting of the Women’s 
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Association Noy. 10, Lillian Abbott of the 
Family Welfare Society was the speaker. 
Mrs. George B. Farrington, a World War 
nurse, spoke to the Mission Circle Nov. 17. 
The Circle sponsored a card party at the 
home of Mrs. Wallace L. Henshaw on the 
19th. At their first meeting the Cheerful 
Workers adopted a memorial to the late 
Mrs. Charles Dearborn. The program 
committee for the year consists of Bessie 
Mackintire, Louise Dennis, Anna Hill, 
Lillian Smith and Mrs. Pullman. Mem- 
bers of Gamma Sigma Chi met at the home 
of Mrs. Harry Lander Noy. 19. The 
Men’s Club is being reorganized so that it 
will include all the men of the parish. An 
older young people’s Sunday Evening Club 
is the latest addition to the church program. 


New York 

Cicero.—Rev. G. H. Campbell, pastor. 
This beautiful old New England type 
church has been painted white with green 
blinds this summer. Dr. F. W. Betts 
was pastor of this church years ago, driving 
out from Syracuse the eight miles. At the 
annual banquet in October, which was 
on the date of Mrs. Betts’s wedding anni- 
versary, she was guest of honor. Mrs. 
McBride of the Betts Memorial Church 
made a particularly interesting and appro- 
priate address on our appreciation of Dr. 
and Mrs. Betts. George Boyle of Little 
Falls, and County Judge of Onandaga 
County, Frank N. Malpass, gave ad- 
dresses, Miss Esther Sleeth gave a reading 
and Prof. Walter McIntosh of Syracuse 
_ was toastmaster, his eleventh year in that 
popular role. We recently served dinner 
to the officers of the Farm Bureau of 
Onondaga County. Mrs. Franc Potter is 
re-elected president of the Women’s Aid. 
She is eighty, and forty-two of her friends 
gave her a surprise Nov. 2, presented her a 
gift, and Miss Gertrude Sneller fittingly 
spoke of her splendid life of service in our 
community. On Friday, Nov. 138, the 
church was opened for the supper, play and 
donation for the Cicero Free Library. 

Central Square.—Rev. G. H. Campbell, 
pastor. This church is now receiving a 
coat of white paint. In August supper was 
served Old Home Day. It had an over- 
flow patronage. There was a dinner after 
Sunday service to welcome Mr. and Mrs. 
William Glen and Mr. and Mrs. Arloe 
Green, and to bid farewell to Mrs. Weed 
and daughter Betty and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fuller, who are moving away. Mrs. 
William Carver entertained the Women’s 
Aid in September. Mrs. L. E. Woodcock 
had a bridge party for the paint fund. 
The election supper was a success. Mrs. 
Herman Goettel is the new trustee, Mrs. 
Elmer Wood and Mrs. Nel! Wilcox, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

* * 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING © 

Twenty-five persons gathered at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, for the regular 
Monday meeting on Noy. 9. The speaker 
was to have been Professor Cadbury of 


Harvard College. His subject was ad- 
vertised as the ‘‘Prospect for Peace.” 
After a short business session, and a fine 
devotional service conducted by Rev. An- 
drew J. Torsleff of the Medford Hillside 
church, the hour arrived for the address, 
but the speaker had not come. Dr. Bis- 
sell, chairman of the program committee, 
rushed to the office of the Emergency Peace 
Campaign at 6 Park Street, to find that 
Rev. J. Lester Hankins, director of the 
New England Region of the campaign, had 
just come in from a Sunday’s program 
which had meant three addresses in three 
different cities of the state. He came into 
the meeting at Beacon Street and sub- 
stituted for Professor Cadbury, to the en- 
lightenment and great interest of the 
Universalist group. 

Mr. Hankins explained the four great 
danger spots in the world at the present 
moment. These four places are Italy, 
Germany, Spain, and Japan. Something 
serious to the peace of the entire world may 
occur at any moment, and, if it does, 
America will undoubtedly be brought into 
it. We are no longer the isolated land of 
Monroe. The world is a community, and 
the voice of history and of present day 
foresight calls for us to do everything pos- 
sible to promote peace in the family of 
mankind. 

The meeting of Nov. 16 had John S. 
Codman as the speaker on the subject 
“Tangled Economics, the Way Out.” 
Rev. Mr. Pritchard of Pigeon Cove had 
the devotional service. ) 

On Nov. 23 the ministers’ group will 
join with the group at Tufts College to 
hear Dr. Niebuhr. On Nov. 30, the 
speaker at 16 Beacon Street will be S. 
Warren Sturgis, on ‘International Rela- 


tions.” 
* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 1497) 
Congregational Society at Winchester, the 
exercises of which were held Saturday and 
Sunday, Nov. 7 and 8, are of interest to 
us, following so soon after the entertain- 
ment by the Federated Society of the an- 
nual session of our State Convention. 
The Congregationalists were most hospit- 
able, and opportunity was now for reci- 
procity, and judging from the published 
program it was done. Our Clifford H. 
Smith, as moderator of the Federated 
Church, has a unique experience welcom- 
ing the various bodies. Display headlines 
in The Manchester Union tell us that Dr. 
Etz gave the “leading address,” if one 
can be characterized as leading where there 
were so many good speakers. The histori- 
cal sketch telling of the destruction of the 
first meetinghouse in an Indian raid was 
full of interest. The present building 
would seem to have 140 years of history. 
We congratulate the Winchester Congre- 
gationalists, wishing for them another two 

centuries of honorable service. 
Rev. C. B. Etsler of Claremont was re- 


elected representative to the Legislature, 
and Arthur H. Britton as county com- 
missioner of Merrimack County, a position 
held by him more years than I dare venture 
to say—longer than I have known him. 
New Hampshire voters recognize quality 
locally even if they do not nationally. 

Our Nashua church observed its anni- 
versary Sunday, Novy. 8. Dr. Lee S. McCol- 
lester was the preacher, as he had been at 
the centenary exercises a year ago. A 
pleasant feature of the service was the 
calling to the aid of the quartet singers of 
the former years (Colonel Danforth among 
them), thereby making up a considerable 
chorus choir, rendering some of the favor- 
ite anthems of the past. 

On Monday afternoon and evening a 
Japanese tea was held. Miss Harriet Yates 
of the Headquarters staff was present 
with the slides and souvenirs assembled by 
Dr. Etz during his visit to Japan. An in- 
structive event, worthy of being repeated. 

Rev. Arthur W. Webster, South Wey- 
mouth, Mass., and summer minister at 
Kensington, is in Weymouth Hospital, 
operated on for appendicitis. 

Rev. E. L. Noble has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Ministers’ 
Association at Dover. 

A. M.B. 


# * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts College School of Religion. 

Rev. G. H. Leining is minister of the 
Federated Church in Braintree, Mass. 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson is minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Rey. Harry A. Hersey is minister of the 
Universalist church in Danbury, Conn. 

Raymond L. Ditmars is curator of rep- 
tiles and in charge of the department of 
mammals of the Zoological Park, New York 
City. 

William Gorham Rice, Jr., is a member 
of the faculty of the Law School of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Victor S. Yarros, a native of Russia, 
is a writer and lecturer. 

* * 
INSTALLATION OF REV. ROBERT 
H. BARBER 


Rev. Robert Henry Barber was of- 
ficially installed as minister of the Second 
Universalist Church in Springfield, Mass., 
on Sunday evening, Nov. 8. The act of 
installation and the charge to the minister 
were given by Rev. Stanley Manning of 
Hartford, Conn., while the installation 
sermon, ‘‘A Message to the Church of To- 
day,” was given by Dr. O. Whitman Eames 
of the Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
and the charge to the parish was presented 
by Dr. Leroy W. Coons, superintendent of 
the Universalist churches of Massachusetts. 

Others taking part in the service were: 
Dr. Howard D. Spoerl, of American Inter- 
national College, who gave the invocation; 
Rev. Albert Hammatt, former pastor of 
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the Second Church, who read the Scripture 
lessons; Rev. Frederic A. Mooney of 
Palmer, who offered the prayer; Rev. J. 
Albert Vachon of Chase Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, who brought the greetings of 
the other churches of the city and of the 
Ministers’ Association; and Herbert A. 
Holland, the president of the parish. At 
the opening of the service, greetings to all 
guests and visitors were extended by 
Cummings L. Lothrop. The henediction 
was pronounced by the new pastor, Mr. 
Barber. 

Following the hours in the church, the 
ladies of the society served a delicious 
lunch of sandwiches and ices during a 
reception in the vestry. An enlarged 
vested choir rendered a fine program of 
music. Miss Marian Holland during the 
service sang “‘The Voice in the Wilder- 
ness.” 

Mr. Barber was graduated at Tufts 
Theological School last June. He was or- 
dained in May, and now is taking a grad- 
uate course in Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City. 


ce 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church, 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday.. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles, 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 


Rev. 


Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sune 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 


WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. E. S. T. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

WICC. Every Monday 10 p.m. Connecticut 


State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a.m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.80 p.m. C.S.T. All Souls Universal- 
ist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilocycles. 

ey 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 
Monday, 10.30 a. m., at 16 Beacon St. 


Nov. 23—Held at Tufts—‘Can We Trust Human 
Nature?” R. Niebuhr. 


Nov. 30—International Relations. S. Warren 
Sturgis. 

Dec. 7—‘‘A New Emphasis.” Walter Stuart 
Keliey. 

Dec. 14—Group Discussion, “Are Universalists 
Universalist Enough?” 

eee 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


October 27, 1936: 

Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy accepted on transfer 
from Maine. 

Noted ordination of Francis P. Randall on Sept. 
22 at Brockton, fellowship conferred by Rev. Alfred 
S. Cole. 

Noted acceptance by Ohio on May 29, 1936, of 
transfer of Rev. Philip F. Mayer. 

Noted acceptance by Maine on Sept. 21, 1936, of 
transfer of Rev. Arthur M. Soule. 

Noted acceptance by New York on Sept. 24, 1936, 
of transfer of Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, D. D. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1937 
January 10-February 10—Loyalty Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 
17—Young Peopie’s Day. 
24—Laymen’s Day. 
31—Religious Education Day. 
February 7—Loyalty Day. 
10—Women’s Dedication Day. 


* OK 


SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 

x* 


WANTED 


Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working, Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 

ep 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 


AMATEUR 


“GOOD MORNING GLORY”—a comedy. 
4 males, 7 females. One interior. Roy- 
alty $5.  Playbooks 50 cents. ; i 

“LINDY LOU’”—a comedy. 5 males, 
females. One interior. NO ROYALTY. 
Playhooks 75 cents, 

“THE GREAT URQUHART” or Hul- 
tabaloo—a comedy, 5 males, 5 female. ng 
interior, Royalty $5. Play-books 50 cents. 

“MAY ALL THE LIGHTS BE GREEN” 


—A comedy in 2 acts—4 males, 4 fe- 
males. One interior. Playbooks 50 cents. 
Royalty $5. 


“THE HOUSE OF STRANGENESSS” 
—A mystery play in 3 acts, 6 males, 6 
females. One interior. Playbooks 50 cents. 
Royalty $5. 

“CRISS CROSS”—A comedy in 3 acts, 6 
males, 6 females. One interior. Playbooks 
50 cents. Royalty $5. 

“THOMAS SHELTON’S GHOST?’— 
A mystery play in 3 acts, 6 males, 3 fe- 
males. One interior. Playbooks 50 cents. 
NO ROYALTY. 


“SCOOP’’—A newspaper play in 3 acts, 


6 males, 6 females. One interior. Play- 
books 50 cents. Royalty $5. 
“BETTY’S MILLIONAIRE”’—A comedy 


in 3 acts, 4 males, 6 females. One in- 
terior. Playbooks 50 cents. NO ROYALTY. 

“LET’S BE CONGENIAL’’—A comeay- 
drama in 3 acts, 3 males, 6 females. Ove 
interior. Playbooks 50 cents. Royalty $5. 

“THE BROADCAST’’—A comedy in 3 acts, 
5 males, 5 females. One interior. Play- 
books 50 cents. Royalty $5. 


ONE ACT PLAYS 


“TEA AT FOUR” — “ONE JUMP 
AHEAD”’—“FAITH” — “ALL MIXED 
UP” — “COUNTRY COMPLEX” — 
“THE HARDWICK MYSTERY”—“IT 
PAYS TO BE CLUMSy” 


JUST RELEASED! 


“HER DIARY’’—Seven playlets based on the 
life of America’s Beloved Aumorist, Mark 
Twain. Many other assembly playiets. 


Send for Complete Catalog 
DRAMA GUILD PUBLISHERS 
36 Bromficid  St., 


Boston 


send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as weil as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be of interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond? 
Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 


Obituary 


Miss Susan H. Hambly 


Miss Susan H. Hambly died at the Home for Aged 
People, 360 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
on Nov. 4, 1936. She was born in Middleboro, 
Mass., April 4,.1844. Funeral services, conducted 
by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., were held at the 
Home on Friday, Noy. 6, at 11 a.m. Final services 
followed in Mt. Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge. 


Mrs. Emma J. Marcy 


In the death of Mrs. Emma J. Marcy, Grove Hall 
Chureh of Boston has lost one of its oldest and 
finest members. 

Mrs. Marey, the daughter of Stephen F. Forbush 
and Emma Cheney Forbush, was born in Boston, 
Sept. 28, 1830. She attended the Boston schools and 
was closely identified with the Grove Hall Univer- 
salist Church from its founding. She belonged to 
all the organizations of the church, and was the 
president of the Mission Circle for more than ten 
years. She loved music and was an excellent pianist. 
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She was devoted to her family and an indefatigable 
worker for the church, and especially for the Mission 
Circle, which she dearly loved. No personal sacrifice 
was too great for her to make in behalf of her family, 
her church, and her friends. 

She died Nov. 1, 1936, leaving a son, Ralph W. 
Marcy, a daughter, Mrs. Helen J. Lombard, and 
four grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted at the church 
by her pastor, Dr. Flint M. Bissell. 

M.I.E. 


Mrs. Ida H. Kirk 


Mrs. Ida H. Kirk, widow of S. Thomas Kirk, died 
at her home, 38 Capen Street, Medford, Mass., 
Thursday, Nov. 12, after a long iilness. She was 
eighty-five years old. Funeral services were held in 
the Medford Hillside Universalist church Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 15. 

Mrs. Kirk leaves three children, Mrs. Edwin W. 
Polsey, Royden C. Kirk and Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 


She was a native of Boston. During their residence 
in Medford Mr. and Mrs. Kirk were instrumental 
in the founding of the Hillside Universalist church, 
to which she gave many years of service. 


PRICES EDOCED 


Church Schools using the ‘“‘Cross and 
Crown” awards may now purchase 
the pins at the following prices: 
No. 1, bronze, 8 cents 
No. 2, gun metal 20 cents 


No. 8, silver 25 cents 
No. 6, gold 90 cents 
Gold wreaths 90 cents 
Gold bars 60 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Mission Study Book 1936-1937 


Congo Crosses 
A Study of Congo Womanhood 


Mrs. Kellesbergen, 


the author, writes 


16 Beacon Street Be ae ues 


with an intimate and sympathetic 
knowledge of her subject and with re- 
freshing touches of humor. She makes 


the reader see things as they are. 


The book has 222 pages, 15 full page 
illustrations, many small pen and ink 


sketches, and a map of Africa in colors. 
Price, 50 cents 


How to Use Congo Crosses 


A booklet containing program suggestions, study 
outlines, dramatizations, etc. Price, 15 cents. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LIJ.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental] School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The schoo] has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department for girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


A grandfather visited a household in 
which he had a little grandson who had 
spent part of the summer at a boys’ camp. 
The lad talked so enthusiastically about 
the camp that his grandfather offered a 
slight reminder. ‘After all, though,’ he 
remarked, ‘‘you were rather glad to get 
home, weren’t you?”’ : 

“Well,’’ replied the lad thoughtfully, 
“not ’specially.”” Then after a bit he added, 
“Some of the fellows were—those that 
had dogs.”—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

No matter how many times a year 
Uncle Eli goes to the city, he just can’t 
seem to get used to city ways, especially 
around restaurants. As a result, he often 
gets into embarrassing predicaments. Just 
the other day a waitress in a Washington 
cafe set his order before him. Picking up 
the small portion of steak, Eli examined 
it critically and said: ‘“‘Yep, that’s exactly 
what I want. Bring me some of it.”— 
Pathfinder. 

* 

Every year college deans pop the rou- 
tine question to their undergraduates: 
“Why did you come to college?” Tradi- 
tionally the answers match the questions 
in triteness. But last year one University 
of Arizona co-ed unexpectedly confided: “I 
came to be went with—but I ain’t yet!” 
—Los Angeles Junior Collegian. 

* * 

“William,” said Mother severely, ‘‘there 
were two pieces of cake in the pantry when 
I went out, and there is only. one now. 
How is that?” 

“T don’t know,” said William. “But 
it was dark, and I suppose I didn’t see the 
other piece.”’—Gloucester (England) Jour- 
nal. 

* * 

He: “‘You’ve been out with worse-look- 
ing fellows than I am, haven’t you?” 

She did not reply. 

“T said you’ve been out with worse- 
looking fellows than I am, haven’t you?” 

“T heard you the first time. I was try- 
ing to think.”—Cornell Widow. 

* * 

Edith: “Say, Mamma, I want to ask 
you a question.” 

Mamma: “What is it now, Edith?” 

Edith: ‘“When the first man started to 
write the word ‘psalm’ with a ‘p,’ why 
didn’t he scratch it out and start over 
again?”’—H xchange. 

* * 

Son (entering office): ‘‘Well, dad, I just 
ran up to say hullo.”’ 

Dad: ‘‘Too late, my boy. Your mother 
ranup to say hullo, and got all my change.” 
—Whitewright Sun. 

* * 

Judge: “But you didn’t feel the thief’s 
hand going into your pocket?” 

Absent-Minded Professor: ‘‘Yes, but 
I thought it was my own.”’—IIlinois 
Guardsman. 
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